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saving gas 








[A] Don’t drive over 35 miles per hour. 


[B] Don’t make jack-rabbit starts. 


[C] Don’t let your car become a “smoker”! . 













SMOKE MEANS TROUGLE ANO WASTED GAS 


No matter how sensibly you drive, remember — 
your car is getting older every day. 

And once it starts to smoke at the exhaust, it 
becomes a gasoline hog. For smoke usually 
means a badly worn engine — an engine that 
\ eats up power and mileage. 

\ Don’t let your car become a “smoker”. Change 


to Insulated Havoline 


Motor Oil for protection 
HAVOLINE 


against excessive engine 
MOTOR OIL 





wear. Resists breakdown 
from engine heat — cold 
won't slow it down — 





because it’s insulated! And Havoline is distilled— 
to remove carbon-forming impurities that rob 
your engine of pep. 

Tell your Texaco Dealer you want Insulated 
Havoline zow — to help your car deliver the best 
gasoline mileage per gallon. 


The Texas Company feels that one important part of 
its war job is to KEEP YOUR CAR ON THE JOB. 
You're welcome to drive in to any Texaco Dealer’s 
for a check-up of tires, battery, chassis and motor 
lubrication system. 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday 
night. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


foce thiome ¢ TEXACO DEALERS 
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: Looking at War 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago . THE Mimeocrapu Co., Ltp., Toronto. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 





through the Mimeograph keyhole 


““Wearing them shorter”’ and using them longer is a patriotic 
symbol in American offices—a symbol of Shortening the War. 


There may be only 1,000 more words in that extra inch of 
pencil—but that postpones for 1,000 words the need of graphite, 
lumber, and work-hours to make you a new one. 


One pencil stub doesn’t stand for much. Twenty million office 
workers banded together in such bits of wartime office conserva- 
tion can save tons of stuff that wars are won with. 


A. B. Dick Company, which has served the American office for 59 
years, feels it has the right to preach this little sermon on putting 
Yankee saving and Scotch thrift into American offices in wartime. 





COPYRIGHT 1943, A. B.DICK COMPANY 


The Mimeograph duplicator is a 
trusty means of communication 
among our armed forces (just as 
it was in World War I). Back 
home it is saving man-hours 
and —— up » production 
in the great Battle of Building. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 








JOY OF THE OUTDOORSMAN, the multiple reverberations of sound that 
make an echo are just a pain in the ear to sound recording engineers. 


For often in hard-ceilinged rooms the maze of shivery echoes and cross- 
echoes becomes so intricate that voices are blurred into incoherence. Just 
as the automobile called for better roads, so the expansion of voice amplifi- 
cation and recording is leading to rooms of better acoustical design. 


we 









THE CASE OF THE 
BOUNCING VQICE 








Dictaphone sound engineers are echo experts. They can’t do much about 
echoing rooms, but they do and have done much to cut down the amount 
of echo that is picked up in voice recording. 


The scientific design of the Dictaphone mouthpiece is one reason why 
your Dictaphone dictating machine records your voice clearly and intel- 
ligibly. And on Dictaphone electric recording equipment, unwanted rever- 
berations are effectively damped out by a filtering unit in the amplifier and 
by proper mounting of a microphone with a limited sphere of sensitivity. 


We can’t say much about the many other developments Dictaphone has 
in production for the armed forces. But they are serving just as well as the 
thousands of Dictaphone dictating machines in war industries and Govern- 
ment offices here and abroad. And when we have won through to peace, 
these advances achieved during the war will offer strong reasons for the 
even wider adoption of the Dictaphone method of dictation by business- 
men everywhere. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaph Corporation, makers of dictating machines and ether sound 
r ing and reproducing equip bearing said trade-mark. 
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LETTERS 


Sergeant Wimpy 

My Boston terrier was the first dog in 
Charleston to enlist in the War Dog Fund, and 
I thought your readers might be interested in 
a picture of him. His official name is Sergeant 
Wimpy. He was appointed by Mr. James M., 
Austin, of the War Dog Fund, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, to act as recruiting officer 
for the War Dog Fund in this region. He wears 








his sergeant’s stripes and United States Army 
Recruiting Service insignia. Naturally, Sergeant 
Wimpy is an object of great interest as he 
walks up and down the streets. __ 

Joun P. CHENOWETH 


United Fuel Gas Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Poon 


French Canada on Loyalty 


Though I like Newsweek very much in your 
issue of Aug. 9, I read: “Canadians, generally, 
were surprised and pleased to note the almost 
complete absence of comment from French 
Canada (almost 90% Roman Catholic) on the 
bombing of Rome .. .” Actually, this raid does 
not disturb the French-Canadian people of 
Quebec, nearly all of whom are loyal to the 
Allies, and they accept the fact that Italy 
should suffer such acts of war; it is not a 
question of religion. 

Abroad, people do not seem to be aware of 
the true sentiment of the French-Canadians. It 
is true that a small number of them make a lot 
of noise. But that is like several frogs in a 
swamp in the springtime. To hear them croak, 
you would think there were thousands of them, 
but if you counted them you would find that 
there were only a dozen. 

If you care to know the true sentiments of 
the French-Canadian people, see the last ‘statis- 
tical report on the War Bond subscriptions. Of 
the $1,300,000,000 subscribed in nine provinces 
of Canada, almost half has been subscribed in 
the province of Quebec alone. In the great 
English province of Ontario, by far the great- 
est in population, the subscriptions came no- 
where near those of Quebec. This answers bet- 
ter than any words those who were surprised 
at the attitude of Quebec on the bombing of 
Rome. 

AIME Bovucuer 

Pierreville, P.Q. 


Canada 


In your story, “Quebec Sidelights,” (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 30) you quote from “L’Action 
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How 135,000,000 Americans 
can hasten victory by waging a 
relentless war against the 
5th, 6th, and 7th Columns 


While our armed forces fight the first 
four columns of enemy troops, we at 
home must wage relentless war against 
our enemies within. 

Thus far, the Axis 5th Column of 
spies and saboteurs has been largely 
frustrated. Out of nearly 10,000 cases of 
reported sabotage investigated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, less 
than 900 involved technical sabotage. 
Not a single enemy agent was found 
responsible for the damage caused. 

But we are fighting a resourceful and 
desperate enemy. There is ample evi- 
dence that the Axis will redouble its 
efforts to cripple us at home by every 
trick and resource. 

The internal security of the country 
will depend to a great measure upon the 
alertness of all true Americans. When- 
ever you.are in possession of facts which 
make you suspicious of anyone who 
might aid the enemy, you should at once 
notify the nearest office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. In an emer- 
gency, you can tell the local police, who 
will relay the information. 

The duties of the patriotic citizen do 
not end there. The Axis is using for its 
own ends a vast army of unwitting 
accomplices — the 6th Column. Short- 








“The home front has become a battle front...” 


wave broadcasts, beamed to this coun- 
try, keep subversive elements informed 
of the present Axis propaganda line. 
Unknowingly any citizen may help the 
6th Column by passing these stories 
along. Don’t believe what you hear 
unless you have received confirmation 
from an authentic source. 

But the most destructive home front 
enemy to date has not been the 5th 
Column or the 6th Column. It has been 
the 7th Column of carelessness — the 
ordinary indifference and neglect that 
cause thousands of accidents and fires 
every day. 

In our first 18 months of war, acci- 
dents killed 138,000 men, women and 
children, injured 14,000,000, inclyding 
450,000 who suffered some permanent 
disability . . . sent up in smoke $509,- 
216,000 worth of factories and homes 
and buildings . . . attacked our transpor- 
tation system at a time when we were 
short of cars and trucks and buses... 
depleted our manpower when we were 


‘ short of workers. 





I believe that the 7th Column can be 
smashed, just as we have controlled the 
5th Column. First, by preparedness. We 
must seek out the causes of accidents and 
fires before they occur, and remove the 
hazards. Second, by vigilance. Each one 
of us must guard against carelessness in 
himself as well as others. 

The 7th Column can be destroyed if 
all Americans will resolutely determine 
to live, drive and work safely. The re- 
ward will be an earlier victory on the 
battle front and a safer, happier, more 
secure existence in the days to come. 























You'd squint too if you tried to worry a hair-like wire 
through an almost microscopic hole and direct it down 
through a ladder of cross wires and bring it through the 
corresponding hole at the bottom. But that was common 
practice in the entire tube industry in making this tube 
for “walkie-talkies.” The nerve strain was terrific. Girls 
cracked up under it. Labor turnover on this bottle-neck 
operation actually jeopardized the production of this 
vital tube. TUNG-SOL factory men solved the problem 
with the “lilly-jig” which directs the tiny filament into 
the top hole from where it is vibrated into place. Pro- 
duction immediately stepped up. Rejects went down. 
Critical materials were saved. Now every filament is 
positioned automatically. The result of this tired 
girl’s squint is . . . better TUNG-SOL Radio Tubes. 


TUNG- ‘SOL 
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TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Soles Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 








ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MINIATURE INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
ALL-GLASS SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHT LAMPS, CURRENT INTERMITTERS 
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Catholique.” I think that Quebec along with 
the rest of Canada is willing to give Stalin and 
the U.SS.R. a fair hearing. Even this is per- 
haps a phenomenon for the fair-play character- 
istic of the common people of Canada when 
one considers that for many years before Hitler 
threw his haymaker at Joe, it had been dinned 
into our ears that Stalin & Co. were villains 
and monsters. Is it to be wondered that there 
are segments such as “L’Action Catholique” to 
voice the attitude they did? 

As a fellow Catholic, and probably speaking 
for more Catholics than L’AC, if it could be 
known, I entirely disagree with the attitude 
expressed by that publication, and my point in 
writing is that I am sorry that its misrepre- 
sentation of majority attitude should be given 
wings via your columns. 

Francis Hersert Hocan 


Moncton, N.B. 
Canada 


PooannD 


Mrs. Surratt’s Face 


The first thing I noticed in your issue of Aug. 
30, opening it at random, was that eerie steel en- 
graving (page 72) of 
the hanging of Mary 
Surratt.Mrs.Surratt was 
indeed a wronged and 
unhappy woman, but 
must you wrong her still 
further by showing her 
standing as a criminal 
with a rope around her 
neck and her head tied 
in a hood? What did 
she really look like? 


M. S. Jounson 
Washington, D.C. Brown Brothers 








PoOooD? 


Merry Christmas! 


Now that the folks at home are thinking 
about Christmas boxes for servicemen, we want 
to submit our suggestions: 

One boatload of—sirloin steaks, french fried 
potatoes, southern fried chicken, etc. 

One boatload of—Coney Island hot dogs 
(with mustard), hamburgers, knishes, etc. 

One boatload of—ice-cream. sodas, sundaes, 
banana splits, strawberry shortcake, etc. 

One extra large boatload of—Lana Turners, 
Hedy Lamarrs, Betty Grables, Dottie Lamours, 
Rita Hayworths, Alice Fayes; Ann Corios, 
Margie Harts, Ingrid Bergmans, Ginger Rogers, 
etc. (In the event you can’t fill our order on 
the other mentioned boatloads, we'll settle for 
just this one!) 

One boatload of—the best top name bands 
in the country such as—Harry James, Tommy 
and Jimmy Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Woody 
Herman, Charlie Barnet, Benny Carter, Charlie 
Spivak, etc. 

One boatload of—Canadian Club, Calverts, 
M. & M., Seagrams, Carstairs, Wilson, Im- 
perial, Four Roses, etc. 

One boatload of—big-league players. 

And, last but far from least, one boat—but 
one large boat—to take us all home! 


Cpu. Tony “Cus” La Rocca, Manhattan 
Cpt. Au “DuKe” De Faino, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Prc. Barney “Curty-top” Retner, Manhattan 
Pvr. Frep “Younc” Buratt, Brooklyn 
Pvr. Joe “Suorty” Sicriian, Bronx 

APO 634, : 

c/o Postmaster, New York. 
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WEST VIRGINIA PULP and PAPER COMPANY, big name in paper, used a Shell Industrial Lubricant to 
achieve a highway of kraft paper to the moon—2 years’ non-stop production from a single giant machine! 


To the Moon without an Oil Change 


d ‘ : ; . : 
‘ ” PECTACULAR is the war production of West are sent overseas. Shell contributes by supplying 
daes, Virginia’s gargantuan paper-making machine about 95% of the total Industrial Lubricant ; 

at Charleston, S. C. Kraft paper 19 feet wide needs of the Charleston mill. 
ners, rolls out at the rate of a mile every 414 minutes As machines become more complex in design, 
eee — over 300 miles each day! icati 
ate y proper lubrication becomes more vital. Yester- 
ogers, Because of the intense heat in the numerous _day’s solution is seldom good enough for today. 
, - steamheated drying rolls, comparatively frequent Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is 
aha shut-downs to change oil were formerly necessary a major responsibility of the “University of 
_ to insure proper lubrication. But now West Petroleum,” Shell’s research laboratories. Shell 
ones Virginia Pulp and Paper reports that Shell engineers apply these improvements in the field. 
Voody Turbo Oil has made it possible to operate this Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all 
me machine non-stop...24 hours a day for two that is new in lubrication as it develops? 
- years without an oil change. 
verts, ° ° 
_ In- Two years of non-stop production of this 

machine is paper enough to reach to the moon! ae 

Much of West Virginia Pul dP . First oil refinery to 

—but uch oO es irginia Pulp an aper s win the Army-Navy 

stupendous kraft paper production is used to “E”—Shell’s Wood 
. make vital shipping containers in which supplies River Refinery 
wd. 
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RIDING THE AIRWAYS with our bombers and fighters are countless American 
planes made of paper-thin wood! The huge wing sections, fuselages and 
other units of these cargo carriers and trainers are built of thin wood ve- 


neers—bonded with a plastic resin 
glue. It takes plenty of “Air at Work” 
to achieve this war-born miracle of 
fabrication, whereby the weight- 
etrength factor and uniformity of 
metal are equalled with a normally 
weaker, less stable material. Step 
into a typical plywood fabricating 
plant and see how it’s done. 





2 So, in went seventeen separate and dise 

® tinct air conditioning systems—designed 
and installed by Sturtevant—to circulate more 
than 8 million cubic feet of air every hour—to 
maintain the exact humidity required for each 
stage of manufacture, from veneer storage to 
finished units. 





1 Production executives in this converted 

® piano factory soon found that the molding 
of complex curved plane sections was quite dif- 
ferent from the molding of flat plywood panels 
for pianos. Precious time was taken up waiting 3 Results—glueing time meets strict govern- 
for the plastic resin glue on each veneer strip ® ment standards, is always the same. Fab- 
to dry before the next one could be positioned rication and handling are speeded up . . . come 





on top of it in the mold. Changes in the weather pleted units for the plane manufacturers’ as- 
meant glueing time varied—units made one day sembly lines are absolutely uniform, go into 
were not identical with those made the next. place without a hitch. 


WHATEVER THE PRODUCT—the use of engineered air to heat, dry, convey, 

ventilate, control dust and fumes or burn fuel more economically—will make - 
the difference between profit and loss 
in many a post-war plant. Sturtevant 


aoe Sturtevant 
solving these “engineered air” pro 

ems now. > , y , 
Yds le Cie 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park « Boston 36, Mass. 
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Crafismanship is still our stock in trade 


The rhythmic roar of the P-38 tells more eloquently than 
words of the superb fighting qualities built into its two 
perfectly synchronized engines. Foremost of the American 
designed and built liquid-cooled aircraft engines is the 
Allison, which powers several of our top fighter craft and 
for which we at Cadillac produce vital precision assemblies. 


It was natural that Cadillac should be entrusted with this 
war production assignment, because for forty years Cadillac 
has exemplified the ultimate in craftsmanship and preci- 
sion. The long-remembered Cadillac motto, ‘‘Craftsman- 
ship a Creed—Accuracy a Law,” is far from being an 
empty, meaningless phrase. It is, in fact, the very credo by 


Cadillac Motor Car Division ee General Motors Corporation 


»] \ BRS oe 
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which we live because it calls for the fullest exercise of our 
highest traditional skill. 


Another assignment is the production of M-5 light tanks, 
for which the Cadillac automotive-type V-8 engines were 
adapted. This serves to keep the same Cadillac craftsmen on 
the same production line on which they worked in time of 
peace. 


Thus, while serving the nation at war on a full-time basis, 
we are also maintaining at an efficient peak everything that 


the Cadillac name and crest represent in time of peace— 
the peace which must ultimately be ours. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 




















€¢Z‘LECTRONICS” is a word in wide 
circulation just now. It has a magic 
ring—and is usually employed to sug- 
gest some of the wonders that are to take 
place in the indeterminate future. 


Future? 


Here at RCA many of these “wonders 
of the future” were already busily at 
work before the war! 


And that is quite understandable. 


For electronics—despite the mystery 
with which it has been surrounded—is 
nothing more than an expanded applica- 
tion of the tubes first used in the broad- 
cast and reception of radio programs to 
other electronic fields. RCA has long 
been the fountain-head of radio tube de- 
velopment—and the broadened use of 








What do you mean—the Electronic Future? 


radio tubes in other electronic applica- 
tions has. in large part, grown directly 
out of radio research, 


Today, radio frequency heating—ac- 
complished through the use of electron 
tubes—has cut from 24 hours to 30 min- 
utes the drying of glue in bonded ply- 
woods that have proved more practical 
than metal in the manufacture of many 
planes. This is electronics in action. 
Now. 


Of the many Electron Microscopes in 
use in this country — instruments 50 
times more powerful than the finest light 
microscope—nearly all were made by 
RCA during the past several years. This, 
too, is electronics in action. Now. 


Electronics in detection; in safety or 


control devices such as the electric eye; 
in calculating instruments; in instru- 
ments for the infinitely exact measuring 
of physical, electrical and chemical 
functions; in welding, case hardening, 
heating and drying—electronics in all 
these applications is not a matter of 
“future possibilities” at RCA. On the 
contrary, in most of them, RCA elec- 


’ tronic devices have been hard at work 


on today’s battle fields and on today’s 
war production lines. 


Not in the future, but NOW is the 
time to plan electronic applications for 
your business in the post-war world—to 
enable you to do things better, 
faster, more safely or cheaply. 
In most cases, the “know how” 
already exists at RCA, 





A new booklet—"'RCA ELecrronics IN INDUSTRY’’—may suggest 
electronic applications important to your business, Free on re- 
quest. Please use business letterbead when writing, Address— 
Dept. 1-13, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, New Jersey. 
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TRANSITION 





Birthdays: Kine Peter of Yucosavia, 
20 on Sept. 6. He expressed “high hopes 
that our patriot armies soon will be fight- 
ing alongside our Anglo-American brothers 
on our own soil” . . . General of the Armies 
Joun J. Persuine, 83, on Sept. 13. Japan 
must have peace terms “which will put an 
end to future aggressions by these bestial 
people,” said the World War AEF com- 
mander, and we “must make the German 
people thoroughly aware of what defeat 
means by the presence of occupying 
troops” .. . At Mackinac Island (see page 
40) Gov. Joun W. Bricker of Ohio cut a 
one-candle 50th birthday cake and shared 
it with other GOP Presidential timber and 
non-timber, including Ohio Sen. Rosert 
A. Tart, who was 54 two days later. 





ei Acme 
Kisses from Mars 


Marriages: Rita Haywortn, 24, and 
Grorce Orson WELLEs, 28, in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. Welles, who scared the stuffings 
oit of the United States in 1938 with his 
“Martian invasion” broadcast, recently put 
the red-headed movie star in one of his 
magic shows for servicemen and proceeded 
to saw her in half. Previously Miss Hay- 
worth had announced her engagement to 
the “beautiful hunk‘o’ man,” Victor Mature 
... Cetta Vitxa, 28, daughter of the late 








Pancho’s kid 


Mexican bandit, Pancho Villa, to Frep 
Dati, 45, casting director, in’ Hollywood. 


The Rivals: Wenveit L. Witte saw 
an Air Medal presented at La Guardia 
Field, N.Y., to Tecunican Set. Victor 
P. Minxorr, interpreter on his “One 


World” flight . . . Tsomas E. Dewey got 
a postcard from Pvt. Sam ELLMEN, a 
prisoner-of-war in the Philippines, which 
asked him: “Please see that New York is 
well taken care of.” The soldier also asked 
the governor to give his best regards to “all 
the people of New York, and double that 
for the Bronx.” 


Bean and Cod: 
Rosert T.S. LoweLL 
Jr., 26, a poet of 
Manchester - by - the- 
Sea, Mass. (“The 
Lowells talk only to 
Cabots and the Cab- 
ots talk ‘only to 
God”) didn’t appear 2 
in New York for in- cbt 
duction into military 4 Lawell objested 
service because, he ~ 

felt, the war “constitutes the betrayal of 
my country.” The United States At- 
torney’s Office was talking to Lowell. 


Sphinx: Sayep Menrem, an Egyptian 
who (if he is right) is 182 and has put up 
with both Napoleon and Hitler, went to 
a Chicago hospital for a checkup. 


_ Estates: Ten-year-old CurisToPHer 


Smitu Reyno.ps, of Stamford, Conn., 
$2,400,000 richer since 1942, was worth 
$6,379,545 last week, his guardian an- 
nounced. He is the son of Libby Holman, 
blues singer, and Zachary Smith Reynolds, 
tobacco heir who died in 1982, after being 
mysteriously shot. During the past year 
his mother (now Mrs. Ralph D. Holmes) 
was allowed $83,338 “for his support, edu- 
cation, and recreation” . . . In payment 
“for services rendered” to the late Bric. 
Gen. Cornetius VANDERBILT, a Mrs. 
Muriet Lopce Paterson filed claims for 
a total of $231,750, a New York account- 
ing of the financier’s $1,261,000 personal 
estate disclosed last week. The claim speci- 
fied a lifetime guarantee of $750 per 
month. General Vanderbilt died March 1, 
1942. 





Moving: Workmen 
began renovating the 
house at 3340 N 
Street, N. W., in the 
Georgetown district 
of Washington. The 
new tenants: Mr. AND 
Mrs. Harry Hop- 
Kins and daughter. 
The lease: starting 
Oct. 1. Last address: 
the White House. 


Patriarch: A mid 
thousands of burning 
candles in the Yelov- 
sky Cathedral at Mos- 
cow, METROPOLITAN 
SERGcIvs was installed 
as Patriarch of All 
Russia. More than 
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A “Billiard’”’ shape Kay- 
woodie, with Inner Bow! 
of Meerschaum, $12.50. 


“I Smoke 
a Kaywoodie 


Everybody says it. Says it’s the best pipe 
there is. Says they wouldn’t be without it. 
Says it’s got a flavor all its own. 

You get a pipe like this from just one 
kind of wood—real Mediterranean briar. 
Kaywoodie brought it from Europe or 
Africa before the war. It’s been seasoning 
in a safe place. 

If you have a pipe made of apple or dog- 
wood, you know these substitutes do not 
taste like your Kaywoodie, which has been 
prepared for smoking with fine curing 
agents that permeate the briar. © 

Men all over the world say “I smoke 
a Kaywoodie:’ How about you? 


Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 
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Gouged, hammered, pried from its mold of sand 
and gagger-bars, this mammoth one-piece cast- 
ing of war-steel emerges in a form of massive 
strength to do a job on the production front as 
no other material could do it. A product of the 
art and skill of JaL foundrymen, this casting, a 
hydraulic cylinder, is the heart of power for a 
gigantic extrusion press. Strong steel in this and 
other castings, weighing up to 280,000 pounds, 
enables the giant mechanical presses to exert 
pressures so great as to squeeze aluminum, cop- 


per, brass and other metals, as well as certain 
steels, through small die openings like a pastry 
cook extrudes cake-icing through the tip of a 
pastry cone. By this extruding process these 
other metals are formed into hundreds of parts 
for aircraft engines, flying instruments and air- 
plane assemblies as well as parts for weapons and 
other fighting equipment. . 

Thus steel — strong steel — which is being 
produced at the rate of 90 million tons a year, is 
doing two war jobs. First: steel is serving on the 


~ 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


invasion fronts in theform of tanks, guns, ships, planes, ammuni- 
tion and other military supplies, and second: it is serving on the 
production front in the form of machines, large and powerful, small 
and intricate, that shape other metals and materials including 
plastics and certain steels into equipment and arms for victory. 


Jones & LaucHun Steer Corporation Jac 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA STE if | 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


CAST STEEL 


“Ten cats couldn't catch a rat in that 
mold,” is way steel foundrymen express 
complex maze of slits, slots, holes, channels, 
passages, partitions, grooves, gutters and criss- 
cross tunnels that make up molds in which 
steel castings for extrusion presses are poured, 
such as illustrated here, 


110 army tanks on a man's back, if he 
could carry them, would create pressure on 
his feet equivalent to the force developed by 
an extrusion press plunger, 160,000 pounds 
or 80 tons per square inch, in forming air- 
plane parts of aluminum and other metals, 


More than 3 Weeks Cooling off period 
is allowed large steel castings after they have 
been poured at J&L Otis Works, Cleveland. 
Molds are constructed in a hole in the ground 
big enough for basement of a dwelling. 
Molds are made up with core sections fitted 
together like a three-dimensional jig-saw 
puzzle. Approximately 13 weeks are required 
from start of mold to finished casting, several 
weeks of which are required for properly 
drying mold and allowing cast molten steel 
to become solid and to cool off in the ground. 


**One who plays jokes,"’ is dictionary defi- 
nition for word “gagger”, but as used in 
advertisement at left the definition that ap- 
plies is — ‘‘a piece of iron used in a mold to 
keep the sand or core in place.” 


Your invasion dollars, invested in securities 
of the Third War Loan, will help push our 
invading forces deeper into enemy territory 
and hasten end of War. 


110 hours with Jap bullet hole in its 
Wright Cyclone engine valve stem, is record 
performance of a Curtiss Mohawk 75-A 
fighter, Thompson Products, Inc. reports. 
The 25-caliber Jap missile drilled a 34-inch 
hole through the Thompson sodium-cooled 
valve. This was unknown to pilot, who was 
in the dog fight. The valve, discovered dur- 
ing a routine engine overhaul, was still in 
sound condition after an estimated 30,000 
air miles, 


Plasma, surgery and sulpha drugs account 
for saving lives of more U. S. soldiers in 
evacuation hospitals during the African cam- 
paign than were ever saved by any army at 
any time. Death rate in this campaign was 
between 234% and 3% of those wounded, 
according to Major-General Norman 
‘Thomas Kirk, surgeon-general, U. S. Army. 
During first World War, General Kirk said, 
mortality rate was 15%. Blood plasma, con- 
tributed by American public, the “cream of 
American surgery” stationed at front line 
hospitals, and use of the new sulpha drugs to 
control infection, if it sets in, account for the 
splendid record in this war, the surgeon- 
general stated. One of the chief sources of 
sulpha drugs is the by-product coke ovens 
of the steel industry. 
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3,000 persons watched as the new primate 
of the Russian Orthodox Church exchanged 
his white miter for one emblazoned with 
a gold cross, to take an office that, except 
in 1917, had been unfilled for 250 years. 


Seeing: He.en Keter, 63, whose blind- 
ness and deafness have never prevented 
her from “seeing” with sensitive fingertips 


The seeing hands 


anything which interested her, visited the 
Boeing plant in Seattle, Wash., and 
“looked” at a Flying Fortress. 


Martyr: Paut Epwin Sorrensen, ap 
engineer of Aalborg, became the first Dan- 
ish citizen to face a Nazi firing squad 
under a state of martial law proclaimed 
by General von Hanneken. He was charged 
with sabotage against German troop trains. 
Soerensen’s execution not only gave Den- 
mark its first martyr of the occupation, 
but it also marked a break in a long tradi- 
tion. He was the first person to be put to 
death in Denmark in over 50 years. While 
capital punishment was not formally 
abolished until 1930 no execution had 
taken place since 1892. 


Ack Ack: When 


Mrs. Leonarp V., 

Roren’ scattered 

crumbs for the birds 

on her windowsill in 

Chicago last week, 

she forgot what ideas 

the war has given to 

little boys. Fortunate- 

ly for Mr. Roren, he 

~~ decided to take a nap 

Near miss on the floor that day, 

for shortly after the 

sparrows arrived, a .22 slug pinged through 

the glass—right at the chair in which he 
had been sitting. 


Liberty: Paui Roseson, the Negro 
singer who once sent his son to school in 
Russia and planned to leave America for 
good, called himself wrong. After the war 
began, he said, “I realized that America 
gives her minority groups more of a chance 
than just about any country on earth.” 


For Service: Twenty years after they 
were inaugurated, the 1948 Theodore 
Roosevelt Distinguished Service Medals 
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When you consider your postwar radio, it is good to remember that a 
Stromberg-Carlson gives you the benefits of half a century of experience 
-.. The skill that pioneered in FM Radio . . . plus new developments 
that have come out of our research and work for war. Today we're proud 
to be among those who have won the Army-Navy “E”, Award. Tomorrow 
we'll be proud to make fine radios and communications equipment for you. 


TO A LADY WHO’S NEVER KNOWN THE 


You don’t remember those Sunday drives . . . those picnics at the 
beach ... you were too little. 


You don’t remember your father without a uniform... he looked 
nice in sports clothes. 


You don’t remember the days when people enjoyed good living, 
wholesome pleasures . 


... Things like music—that wasn’t made for marching! ...likea 
symphony filling the night with rich and magic sounds. 


You've been cheated, dear lady . .. cheated by greed and hate 
and ugliness. 


But well make it up to you... somehow... sometime... 
when it’s all over. 








WONDERS OF PEACE... 


Topay, more than ever, thoughtful 
parents realize the need of fine music 


for their children. 


Right now, we at Stromberg-Carlson 
are making only communications 
equipment for war. Tomorrow, we'll 
bring you the finest radios we’ve 
ever made. 


When that ‘tomorrow’ comes, we 
hope you'll think of us . . . we hope 
youll give your child the benefits of 
fine music in all its greatness . . . 
through a Stromberg-Carlson. 


Until then . . . Buy War Bonds! Buy 
them for fighting weapons today... 
for jobs in peace ... for the good © 
things to come. 





IN WAR AND PEACE... THERE 'S NOTHING PINER THAN A 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


© 1943, CARLSON C ° 1p te Vo 








A VASTLY SUPERIOR WELDING FLUX 
(NOW AVAILABLE TO WAR INDUSTRIES 


Solar welding flux was developed in Solar laboratories 
specifically for the specialized welding of stainless steel in. its 
own plants. It meets the exacting requirements which have 
given Solar a world wide reputation for producing stainless 
steel products of unparalleled quality. Flux No. 16GH, 
designed for better welding and faster production, is now 
available to all war industries. Write for details. 








SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY «© SAN DIEGO 12 CALIFORNIA 
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Cover—It is a safe assumption that Adolf Hitler is 
a worried man these days, what with the crackup 
of his original Axis partner combined with Allied 
smashes on all fronts, and if this photograph 
doesn’t show a harassed man we never saw one. 
NEWSWEEK does not believe the war is over or 
anywhere near it, unless a military miracle occurs, 
but it does believe that the cracks in ‘Fortress 
Europe’”’ are widening so rapidly that the Germans 
are at the most crucial stage in their four years of 

ion and terror. For details and interpreta- 
tion A the week’s moves and countermoves, see 
page 





were awarded to: Mrs. Avcust BELMont, 
the former actress (Eleanor Robson) who 
founded the Metropolitan Opera Guild; 
J. N. (Dine) Dartine, the cartoonist 
and conservationist, and JosepH Crark 
Grew, this country’s last Ambassador to 


Japan. 


Wound: Vice Apmirat Lorp Lovis 
Moun BATTEN, survivor of blast and bomb 
from Jutland to Crete, had to interrupt 
his new duties as Allied Commander-in- 
Chief in Southeast Asia for a minor opera- 
tion for an old hand injury. He got it 


playing polo. 


Deaths: Jonn Cupany, 55, former United 
States envoy to Poland, Ireland, and Bel- 
gium, in Milwaukee Sept. 6, in a fall from 
his horse . . . E. J. Beracren, 80, in 
Schenectady, the last. surviving member 
of Thomas A. Edison’s Menlo Park labora- 
tory staff. He started to work for the in- 
ventor when he was 16... Frank Crumit, 
54, of a heart attack in New York. Hus- 
band and leading man to Julia Sanderson, 
he retired as a vaudeville and musical- 
comedy star in 1928 but returned to star 
in radio .. . Dr. FrepertcK Pau. Keppel, 
68, who as president of the Carnegie Corp. 
for eighteen years disbursed millions of 
dollars in scientific, educational, and hu- 
manitarian projects. He died of a heart 
attack in New York . . . Dr. CHares 
McLean ANDREws, 80, at New Haven, 
Conn. He was Farnam professor-emeritus 
of American history at Yale and won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1935 for his work on 
Colonial America. 




















Remember the old-fashioned stereoscope 
— grandfather’s substitute for the 
movies? Remember how it made pictures 
stand out in three-dimensional relief? 


Well, the same idea is being used in 
stereoscopic airplane cameras today. 
Because stereoscopic pictures show up 
hidden depressions and hills that are not 
always apparent in the usual aerial 
photograph. 

Grinding stereoscopic lenses, in fact; 
ell highly-corrected lenses, is a delicate 
precision operation. In order to insure 


TRIO? A WAR WEAPON? 


accurate measurements and to avoid 
uncontrolled expansion, lenses are tested 
in special air condifioned rooms... main- 
taining a constant temperature at all 
times. 

Air conditioning is used similarly in 
making the famous Norden bombsight, 
in precision machining, and in many 
other industrial processes. 

To do exacting war jobs like these, 
General Electric engineers have devel- 
oped dependable air conditioning and 
industrial refrigeration equipment— 





equipment that had to be more efficient, 
more compact, and more flexible. 


In the post-war period, the publie 
will be enabled to buy not only new— 
but vastly improved air conditioning— 
from General Flectric. 


PAPPPPAPAPPAPRAPP 
+z BUY WAR BONDS << 
General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 


and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4310, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Hear the General 


Radio Programs: “THE HOUR OF CHARM,” Sunday 10 P. M. 


Electric 
EWT, NBC..."“THE WORLD TODAY” News Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 
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5222 CHANCES TO MISS A KAGA 


Talk about “living costs”? Think of the cost of killing 
Kaga carriers at historic Midway. 

Fifteen torpedo bombers... against thirty fighter planes 
and the anti-aircraft fire of five ships... through lead and 
deadly water spouts... went in to strike that Kaga down! 

One pilot lived. His plane, the fifteenth—before it fell 
—let loose the last white-nosed torpedo at the flank of 
death... the one that found its mark! 

The cost... fifteen of fifteen planes and twenty-nine of 
thirty men. Such casualties have not occurred again —for 
faster, more maneuverable planes now do torpedo work— 
but that one gallant action may have saved America. 

Fifteen tries, with sudden death the penalty for failing and 
succeeding both. How tragic if one defective part among that 
last torpedo’s 5222 had made the venture fail. 


Our is small, we know. - 

Yet here at R B & W, making millions of bolts and nuts 
each day to fasten parts our armed forces, our war industries 
use, we also know that part, even the smallest, counts. 

We say, “If our individual skills and the full use of our 
special manufacturing processes can prevent a single Allied 

ghter from dying in vain. . . if the extra care we are giving 
our work can bring victory a day or hour closer. . . then 
we are repaid many times over.” Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


* * * * 


If you, too, are making “bits and parts” for war equipment which 
your workers never see in action, this story of gallantry at Midway 


is available as a poster for your plant, free of advertising—and, of 
course, free of charge. ’ 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


A White House order was the reason 
for the lack of comment by State, War, 
and Navy officials on the Italian armis- 
tice; the President wanted the whole story 
to come from Eisenhower . . . A Washing- 
ton grand jury is looking into a war-con- 
tract procuring group in Massachusetts 
which is supposed to have important po- 
litical connections . . . Aubrey Williams, 
retiring NYA administrator, is slated for 
a high post in AMG .. . Don’t be too sure 
Ex-Gov. Lehman will resign as OFRRO 
administrator; it’s true that he’s dissatis- 


fied over his lack of full authority, but - 


some sort of compromise may smooth 
things over . . . Washington insiders say 
Guy T. Helvering, Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner, will get the vacant judgeship 
in his home state of Kansas even though 
he’s 63. 


Anglo-U.S.-Russian Pact? 


Current indications are that the U.S. 
and Britain are now willing to offer Russia 
a tripartite mutual defense agreement, sup- 
plementing and strengthening the 30-year 
Anglo-Russian treaty. The quid pro quo 
would be a Soviet promise to respect East- 
ern Europe’s political independence and 
agreement on a joint policy toward a de- 
feated Germany. The Anglo-U.S. argu- 
ment would be that such a pact would se- 
cure the Soviet against aggression and 
make the domination of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries unnecessary. Presumably 
the offer would be made at a forthcoming 
meeting of ranking foreign ministers of 
each country whose primary purpose would 
be a frank exchange of views without com- 
mitments. Presumably, remaining differ- 
ences would be ironed out and an under- 
standing reached at a future meeting of 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. 


Russia Overlooked 


_ It sounds fantastic, but pure oversight 
is the explanation offered for the fail- 
ure to include Russian representatives 
in the talks which set up AMG opera- 
tions in Italian territory. The plans were 
drawn up by the Anglo-American Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and a State Department 
representative sat in on the various meet- 
ings, but no one thought about the Rus- 
sians. When AMG took over in Sicily, 
Moscow complained. As a result, the Al- 


lied Mediterranean Commission was 
formed. The Russians are now represented 
in the-policy deliberations of the commis- 
sion, but they have neither requested nor 
are expected to participate in the actual 
operations of the AMG in Italy. It is felt 
that the Italian people would resent such 
a move since the Soviets haven’t partici- 
pated in the military operations. 


Tax Outlook 


Other things being equal, here is the 
House Ways and Means Committee’s 
present tax schedule: Wind up work on 
contract renegotiation changes this week; 
begin tax hearings Sept. 20; finish writing 
new bill by mid-October, and get it 
passed by Congress and sent to the Presi- 
dent as early as possible in December. 
The goal, unusual in the light of past tax 
wrangling, is to have. the entire program 
in force by Jan. 1 so that the committee 
can then start work on the tax simplifica- 
tion problem. Committee members don’t 
plan new taxes on 1948 individual incomes 
and hope for none next year, despite 
Treasury insistence that it will be neces- 
sary. Some of the needed additional rev- 
enue will come from corporation and excise 
taxes. The committee will accept a sales 
tax only as a last resort and may disguise 
it as a manufacturer’s tax. 


Draft Board Inventory 


Possibly stocking ammunition for the 
battle with Congress, Selective Service 
Headquarters has ordered all local boards 
to provide by Sept. 30 a complete inven- 


‘tory of their registrants. This means that 


boards will have to furnish lists of reg- 
istrants with their draft category. The 
$-A group is to be broken down to show 
exact marital status and number of chil- 
dren. To make’ accurate and complete 
records possible, a 15-day moratorium on 
all classification has been ordered, which 
means that until next month no registrant, 
not even boys turning eighteen, will be 
classified or reclassified. Obviously, such 
information will be valuable in answering 
father-draft questions. It will also give a 
clear line on the relative efficiency of the 
various local boards. 


Trivia 

Latest Lend-Lease quip of Washington 
Republicans: “The U.S. should lease 
Churchill and lend Roosevelt” . . . Oleo- 
margarine, anathema to the farm bloc, is 


being served in the Department of Agricul-. 


ture cafeteria during the current butter 
shortage . . . After due study, the three 
women representatives at the GOP Mack- 
inac meeting agreed that the next First 


Lady will have to be as striking a per- 
sonality as Mrs. Roosevelt—but different, 
perhaps a model homebody. 





Trends Abroad 


Air officials in Britain deny reports 
that the Nazi fighter force in Western Eu- 
rope is becoming appreciably weaker and 
add that the Luftwaffe has increased its 
bomber squadrons in the area . . . With 
rail traffic across Sweden stopped, the 
Nazis are building new airfields in Nor- 
way and Denmark to provide aerial cover 
for northbound convoys . . . Several of 
the exile governments plan to follow the 
French lead and insist on controlling re- 
lief and rehabilitation programs in their 
liberated countries . . . Anglo-American 
thinking on postwar economic problems 
is beginning to take concrete form and 
should make important news soon. 


Italian Politics 


It won’t be allowed to interfere with 
military operations, but pro-Allied political 
activity within Italy will now be permitted. 
A previously imposed ban has been lifted, 
presumably at the instance of Russia. As 
a result, Count Carlo Sforza, so-called 
“spiritual leader of anti-Fascism,” will ap- 
pear on the scene and, with tacit U.S. 
approval, try to further his Social Demo- 
cratic cause. Similarly, one M. Ercoli, 
member of the dissolved Comintern and 
No. 1 Italian Communist, is either en route 
from Moscow or has already arrived in 
Italy. He would work with the small, but 
well-organized Communist underground. 
However, there'll be no effort to impose 
either group on the Italians. 


Axis and Vassals 


Expect at least some of the German 
vassal states to try to withdraw from the 
Axis pact on the grounds that since Italy’s 
surrender the agreement no longer exists. 
Whatever moves are made will, of course, 
be conditioned by fear of German military 
power, again demonstrated in Italy. How- 
ever, Hungary is known to be considering 
a move along such lines, and Rumania 
and Bulgaria may follow. Slovakia is in no 
position to show defiance and presumably 
Croatia has been bribed by the gift of 
Dalmatia. Incidentally, one reason for 
Nazi creation of a dummy Fascist govern- 
ment is to maintain-the tripartite pact. 


Spanish Ship Truth 

Here’s the truth about the reports that 
Brazilian authorities had discovered three 
Spanish ships carrying unaccounted-for 
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~fuel and provisions, presumably for Ger- 


man U-boats. There were only two ships 
involved—the Mar Caribe and Cabo Es- 
partel. Neither had false bottoms, and they 
were carrying no submarine fuel. They did 
have aboard several hundred tons of ships’ 
stores over and above the amounts al- 
lowed by the Combined Shipping Board. 
Part of the excess was in legitimate stores, 
the balance in candy and tobacco to be 
smuggled into Spain=—an activity not pe- 
culiar to wartime. The extra supplies were 
removed and the vessels proceeded. 


Canadian Notes 


Although it has recognized the French 
Liberation Committee, Canada hasn’t yet 
decided about sending a diplomatic repre- 
sentative to Algiers ... A scientific report 
giving one rosebud the vitamin C content 
of a good orange is interesting several Ca- 
nadian businessmen; their own research 
indicates the rosebud yield in the western 
plains area would reach 15,000 tons—a lot 
of vitamin C .. . The government is ex- 
pected to initiate soon a series of nation- 
wide broadcasts discussing Canada’s pres- 
ent and future foreign policy. 


Spanish Center Party? 


Watch for news soon about a Center 
party in Spain. Talk in diplomatic circles 
indicates that plans for its formation are 
already under way. The time is regarded 
as particularly ripe now. Conditions make 
it impossible for Franco to keep thousands 
of Republicans imprisoned longer. Allied 
successes force him toward a more liberal 
course. Yet a catalyst is needed to unify 
such widely separated forces as the Fa- 
lange, the army, the Monarchists, the 
church, and the Republicans. The Duke 
of Alba, Spanish Ambassador to London, 
is being mentioned as the Center party 
leader, and his recent visit to Madrid is 
believed connected with party plans. 


Canada Election 


Canada’s Liberal Mackenzie King gov- 
ernment is considering calling a general 
election this fall. This despite the Liberal 
party’s losses in Ontario and in recent 
by-elections. The Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation, winner in Ontario, 
would certainly give the King government 
strong opposition nationally, and the Bloc 
Populaire party might sweep Quebec. 
However, some Liberal strategists feel that 
the C€hurchill-Roosevelt visit has lent 
enough prestige to pull the King govern- 
ment through by a slim margin in an early 
election and carry it on into the postwar 
reconstruction years. The final decision 
probably will be made at a meeting of 
party leaders late this month. 


Foreign Notes 

When the British Parliament returns, 
expect the government to present legisla- 
tion dealing with demobilization and in- 
dustrial resettlement, including plans to 
provide jobs for 17,000,000 people . . . Two 
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Frenchmen are endeavoring to bring suit 
in British courts against General de Gaulle, 
alleging mistreatment by his intelligence 
organization; if they are successful, inter- 
esting revelations should follow . . . There’s 
important backing in Palestine for a plan 
to dig a canal connecting the Mediter- 
ranean and the Dead Sea which would 
provide both irrigation and power. 





Railroads and Airlines 


The recent airline applications of sever- 
al railroads, while seeming to be forward- 
looking and aggressive moves, are being 
criticized by transportation economists. 
They hold that the carriers’ real hope for 
the future lies in consolidations, not in ex- 
pansion into the aviation field. The able 
handling of tremendous war freight and 
passenger traffic, involving coordinated fa- 
cilities and the direct routing of shipments 
to destinations instead of using round- 
about favored lines, is cited as proof of the 





Christmas Shopping 
Preview 


Christmas shoppers, now starting 
their gift hunts (see page 52), are 
going to find store shelves increas- 
ingly bare. The following tabula- 
tion, while by no means covering all 
items, is an authoritative size-up of 
the shopper’s prospects: 

Toys will be far from plentiful and 
made mostly of substitute materials. 

Watcues will be scarce. A WPB 
freeze order has restricted sale even 
of Swiss products, except for small 
ladies’ watches and low-priced clocks. 

DiamMonps in larger sizes will be 
plentiful, but the shortage of skilled 
cutters will make small ones hard 
to find. 

Liquor supplies will be small. 

LeatHer Goons will be available 
but of generally inferior quality and 
workmanship. » 

Hovsenotp Furniture: Furni- 
ture will be restricted largely to 
machine-made pieces; carpets (par- 
ticularly broadlooms) scarce; metal 
gadgets and equipment available 
only in substitute forms, electrical 
equipment hard to get. 

Curetstmas TreEs will be rare and 
expensive because of the labor short- 
age. 

In the order of importance, the fol- 
lowing are likely to be the most avail- 
able, and therefore the most popular, 
gifts: War Bonds, cotton and rayon 
clothing, paper and wood games and 
toys, plastic novelty jewelry, furs, 
books, china and glassware, perfumes 
(toilet water will be scarce because of 
the alcohol shortage), phonograph 


records, antique furniture. 











efficiency of such moves. The 1940 Trans. 
portation Act permits consolidations with. 
out adherence to a fixed plan, but most 
roads are apparently unwilling to sub. 
merge identities and relinquish autonomy, 


Business Footnotes 


Economically as well as militarily, the 
last war comparatively was child’s play, 
In 1918, a married man without depend. 
ents earning $2,500 paid a $30 income tax 
today he pays about $215. A $5,000 
man paid $180 then against the current 
tax of almost $800 . . . In addition to for. 
bidding the Treasury Secretary to ow 
U.S. bonds, the lawmakers 154 years ag 
also cautiously forbade his owning a sea- 
going boat. 





Movie Lines 


Anticipating an expanded world mar. 
ket for American pictures; Warner Broth. 
ers has acquired theater property in such 
widely scattered places as Mexico City, 
London, Sydney, Cairo, and Lima . . 
Because of day-to-day changes in ration- 
ing, gags on the subject are being deleted 
from film scripts . . . Mexican sources 
claim Errol] Flynn, during his recent visit, 
opened negotiations to buy a part ip 
terest in Clasa Films, largest local movie 
company. 


Navy Day Advertising 


With Navy Day coming up (Oct. 27), 
business firms should be leery of taking 
advertising in yearbooks, souvenir pr- 
grams, etc., linked with the day. Such 
publications are almost invariably run by 
promoters employing high-pressure sales- 
men who call on companies doing Navy 
work. Frequently, it’s inferred that the 
publications are “official” and that it 
would be advantageous businesswise to 
buy advertising. However, the Navy has 
never recognized any publication as official 
and isn’t influenced by advertising in let- 
ting contracts. In addition, Secretary Knox 
‘has directed that “no naval activity initi- 
ate, encourage, or otherwise contribute its 
support to Navy Day publications for 
which advertising is sold or solicited.” 


Labor ‘Annuals’ 


The labor field is another well-worked 
by promoters specializing in the yeat- 
book-type publications. Union conventions 
and other meetings are often seized upon 
as excuses to turn out “souvenir” mags 
zines, etc. Advertising is solicited at high 
rates from merchants and business houses, 
sometimes by using the veiled threat of 
union “boycotts,” or a strike. In many 
cases, these publications are not con- 
nected in any way with the union ID- 
volved. AFL President Green has called 
this practice “reprehensible exploitation 
and forbidden the use of the AFL’s name 
by such publications. CIO leaders similar- 
ly condemn the practice. 


- 
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Washington 





Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





The two-hemisphere aig now starting with the increas- 
ing pressure against the Japs, will soon be felt on the American 
home front. Activity in the Pacific can be expected to build up 
rapidly, augmenting the present strains on the United Nations. 


Shipping, which has tended to grow easier with the reopening of 
the Mediterranean and our successful prosecution of the anti- 
submarine war, soon ,will tighten up again. The West Coast 
transportation pinch probably will develop sooner than was 
expected. 


The civilian-supply situation will reflect the new ‘urgency to 
get done with the war. Requests for increases in the supply of 
trucks, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and such, which seemed 
for a time to have a chance, now are less likely to be granted. 
Essential civilian goods will continue to be made available, but 
all demands for easing the home-front situation further will be 
weighed against the increasing needs of the war fronts. 


The big push now is to get more airplanes—bombers. Expect 
everything to be subordinated to this effort. Behind this is the 
desire to administer the knockout before the improving Axis air 
defenses, especially in Germany, make our efforts too costly. 


Other munitions are coming along in sufficient amount to sup- 
ply good-sized wars in both Europe and Asia. It is now estimated 
that the United Nations have three times the war production of 
the Axis, and output, even in Britain, is continuing to increase. 


e e 


J apanese civilian morale is not unbreakable, despite the dull- 
ness of the Japanese peasant, highest officials here believe. They 
do not discount the possibility that, in the end, the Japanese will 
drive out the militarists who got them into the war. 


This does not indicate a return to the prewar view that Japan 
will be a pushover. There’s no disposition in Washington to view 
the coming offensive as anything but a tough and bloody business. 


It is admitted increasingly by United Nations leaders that the 
Japanese have succeeded in winning the support of native popu- 
lations in many cases. Indications are, however, that the Japa- 
nese haven’t been able to exploit the resources of their stolen 
empire to any great extent owing chiefly to lack of shipping. As 
a result, the natives are suffering financial depression. 


The West Coast labor priorities plan is the last-ditch ma- 
neuver before a National Service Law. If it fails, a labor draft is 
inevitable, administration people say privately. If it succeeds in 
the West, it will be extended to the rest of the U.S. 


Manpower budgeting is a broader plan than has been gen- 
erally realized. It provides not only a priorities setup to funnel 
men to the most important industries and a system of withdraw- 
ing less critical contracts from the region, but also an. over-all 
program to ease other pressures. This is the decision of Bernard 
Baruch after his just-completed manpower study. - 


Among its provisions: Draft deferments for workers in essen- 
tial industries; furloughs for key men already drafted; part-time 
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work for school boys and housewives; wage adjustments where 
necessary to keep workers on the job; improved housing, trans- 
portation, and day care for children; tightening of farm defer- 
ments and utilization of agricultural workers during off seasons; 
more subcontracting and a campaign against labor hoarding— 
with the government disgorging unneeded workers first. Watch 
“H the development of all of these aspects of the plan on the 
oast. 


F. eeding Italy may not be as big a job as it looked at first 
glance. Advices from abroad indicate that once the Italians are 
sure of continuing sources of supply, much hoarded food may 
come out of hiding. 


Italian ships and crews, it is hoped, will be available for the 
movement of necessary food and coal to Italy. The exact amount 
of merchant shipping made available by the surrender of Italy is 
not yet known, but it is estimated that between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000 deadweight tons were in Italian ports at the time of 
surrender. 


Farm machinery to help the Italians increase their food pro- 
duction and rolling stock to rehabilitate their railroads will be 
sent from the United States, according to plans now in the mill. 


A new-type incentive plan to get more work out of both man- 
agement and labor has been suggested to the Administration. It 
would promise the most efficient producers of war materials re- 
conversion priorities after the war and would pledge jobs to the 
best workers. 


[ nequitable distribution of available goods is becoming an in- 
creasingly serious problem as inventories of merchandise grow 
smaller. Small merchants complain that some of their suppliers 
are trying to cut them out in favor of bigger customers or their 
own outlets. 


The Office of Civilian Requirements is holding a series of 
meetings with merchants to attempt to straighten out the situa- 
tion. It is possible that the WPB will issue a stiff order requiring 
equitable distribution of merchandise. If the matter is not worked 
out this way, the Senate Small Business Committee is threaten- 
ing to take a hand. 


Retailers worry over the postwar problem of disposition of sur- 
plus Army and Navy goods. They fear that stocks of these 
goods will fall into the hands of speculators as they did after the 
last war. If that happens, the acquisitions might be used to break 
the market. ; 


One plan being pushed here is to sell this surplus in quantities 
so small that any retailer could bid on it. This would involve con- 
siderably more time and work—possibly an advantage if jobs are 
scarce—and the government would get more money for the stuff. 


e e 
Steel scrap is getting scarce again, and the WPB is planning 8 
new salvage drive. The scrap built up in last year’s campaign 
has dwindled, partly because new steel plants now are coming 
into production, increasing the demand. 


The new campaign will concentrate on getting out household 
scrap but eventually it-may result in stepping up the recovery of 
high-cost salvage again through increased subsidizing of such jobs 
as the removal of steel rails imbedded in pavements. 
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Company’s 
Coming, 
Davy Jones! 
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' 
Full credit for “setting” many Rising Suns 
belongs to the skill and courage of Army and 
Navy airmen. Proud of theprivilege of helping 
back them up, the men who work in Eagle-Picher 
mines, smelters and plants, are producing scores 
of important zinc, lead and insulation products, 


Eagle-Picher zinc, for one pertinent example, 
is combined with copper in making brass for 
shells, bomb and torpedo mechanisms that blast 
our foes to Davy Jones’ Locker. 


But Eagle-Picher zinc, lead and mineral wool in- 
sulation products have many other war uses, too. 


Say you are building a ship for convoy duty. 
She'll need galvanized (zinc-coated) iron and 
steel for hardware, tanks and fittings. There'll 
be lots of lead pipe in the sanitary system. And 
she'll need plenty of insulation for her throb- 
bing power plant and huge refrigerated spaces. 


Or you're building a plane to help sweep Zeros 
and Messerschmitts from the sky Janes. Your 
plane will sweep cleaner and deadlier because 
optical glass, with its multiple applications, is 
clear and hard, and has better refractive qualities 
derived from Eagle-Picher Lead Oxides. Riding 
high, too, will be lead balance weights as part of 
many precision instruments. 


Army and Navy barracks, like American homes, 
need protection against the elements . . .and here 
paints made from Eagle White Lead or other lead 
and zinc pigments come into their own. By the 
same token, in industry and private homes, Eagle 
Mineral Wool Insulation is helping trim fuel 
consumption down to size. 


Eagle-Picher bas been on the job a hundred years 
and everything we ever learned is in this fight. 
Metals are crucial to winning the war, scrap as 
well as primary, and we again urge you to turn 
in at your local scrap depot every ton or ounce of 
reclaimable metal you can find! ‘ 


EAGLE-PICHER 
Lead... Zinc... insulation 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Compeny 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Obio 
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German Fortunes at Low Ebb 


as Surrender Breaks Up Axis 


Nazis Still Formidable, 
but Increasing Gloom Is Shown 





by Tone of Hitler’s Speech | 





For the second time in this war a major 
power last week signed an armistice and 
attempted to extricate itself from the 
conflict. Even in a war abounding in irony 
and fateful coincidence, the parallel be- 
tween the surrender of France and sur- 
render of Italy stood out as an example 
of the tricks that history plays on men. 

The humiliation inflicted on France in 
the Compiégne Forest marked the high 
tide of Nazi fortunes. The unconditional 
surrender offered by the cowed representa- 
tives of Marshal Badoglio brought the 
German strength to its lowest level so far. 
The 1940 armistice never took France out 
of the war. Last week’s surrender made 
Italy a battlefield. The British turned on 
the navy of their former ally when France 
quit. The Nazis threw their planes against 
the ships of the onetime Axis partner. 




















Fissures: The fall of Italy rang from 
Mone end to the other of the Fortress of 
@Europe with overtones of doom just as 
‘@France’s fate had stupefied the democratic 
world. The hard core of resistance that 
is the Reich itself remained steady, but 
all around the outer ramparts the cracks 
and fissures began to appear. Even in 
faraway Japan, the news sounded as an 
ominous portent. 

The announcement of the armistice was 
fashed from General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters with dramatic suddenness on 
pt. 8, and it came as high relief to an 
BAllied world that had grown weary of 
@vhat had seemed to be a deadlock between 
te Allies and the Badoglio government. 
he final agreement gave Eisenhower 
rerything he could ask for: cessation of 
italian resistance, cooperation against the 
Nazis, release of Allied prisoners, surren- 
ler of the navy and merchant fleet, and 
ise of all ports and airfields. In addition, 
he Italians bound themselves to accept 
a later date “other conditions of a po- 



















litical, economic, and financial nature.” 

That was the end of the terrible road 
down which the Badoglio regime had 
brought Italy since the fall of Mussolini 
on July 25. In a message to Hitler, the 
aged Marshal gave the utter incapacity of 
his country not only to win the war 
but even to defend its own territory as 
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the reason for the surrender. The mes- 
sage had all the hopeless ring of the ex- 
cuses another old man, Marshal Pétain, 
had advanced after the collapse of his 
country. 

The Germans said that they had ex- 
pected what happened in Italy. Probably 
they did in a very general way. The exact 
timing, however, obviously caught them 
by surprise although their reactions, as 
usual, were rapid and decisive. The stage 
had been set by the Allies. But for the 
moment it seemed that it was the Nazis 
who were moving the more quickly. 

Allied propaganda called for the Italians 
to resist the Nazis and promised the speedy 
liberation of Italy. Yet the Allied military 
might was evident only in three landings 
in the south. The power of the Germans 
was evident in the swift disarming of the 











Newsweek—Fore 


The outer walls of the German bastion began to crack 
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Italian Army and in the extraordinary 
coup by which Mussolini was freed. By 
contrast, neither Badoglio nor King Victor 
Emmanuel immediately appeared with the 
Allies. 

The emotional reaction of the Nazis was 
extremely violent for a people who had 
expected the entire thing to happen any- 
way. Spokesmen in Berlin termed Badoglio 
a “Jew-ridden traitor.” The natural con- 
tempt of the German for the Italian 
came out even in High Command com- 
muniqués. 

Finally, Hitler made a speech. Here, if 
ever, was a heaven-sent opportunity for 
the old master of vituperation to unleash 
his tongue. Yet, despite the denunciatory 
tone in which all the Fihrer’s addresses 
are phrased, it was a strangely tame per- 
formance. Newsweek’s Stockholm cor- 
respondent cabled: “This wasn’t the old 
Hitler who made fiery two-hour speeches 
but a notably aged man whose voice car- 
ried no conviction. The contents were bad- 
ly presented and badly composed. Goeb- 
bels apparently thought that the people 
needed a comforting word from Hitler, 
but now that he has spoken it’s worse than 
if he had remained silent.” 


Significance 


Whichever way the Battle of Italy went 
in its opening stages, the fundamental 
factor in the situation was that in the 
Mediterranean the Allies were now more 
powerful than the Germans. That was the 
reason the Italians surrendered. They 
feared the terrible consequences of Allied 
attack even more than they feared the 
more highly publicized terrors of Nazi 
retribution. 

That this was so meant the entire Euro- 
pean picture had undergone a profound 
change, perhaps as important as any shift 
of power in the entire course of the war. 
The Germans themselves immediately 
recognized the transformation. A Nazi 
military spokesman admitted for the first 
time that the Reich was now forced to 
fight a two-front war. Furthermore, he 
said that the strain imposed by Mediter- 
ranean developments and the threat of in- 
vasion elsewhere dictated the German 
withdrawal in Russia where the Nazis can 
no longer take prestige into consideration. 
No more startling and significant reversal 
in the Reich’s policy has taken place since 
the start of the conflict. 

What this added up to was that the 
Russians now have something very like a 
second front. The Nazis, true enough, have 
not actually withdrawn divisions from the 
Soviet. But they have stopped replacing 
battle losses on the Eastern Front. Further- 
more, the nine to eighteen divisions in 
Italy represent the largest German force 
so far tied up by the Allies. The twelve to 
fifteen Nazi divisions in the Balkans may 
also soon be engaged. And the Nazis are 
forced to maintain a strategic reserve to 
counter further Allied moves. For the mo- 
ment, it looked as if the center of gravity 
in the war, so long anchored on the Rus- 
sian front, might shift to the west. 








Battle of Italy 


Fighting ‘Armistice’ ‘Throws 
Italians Against Axis Allies 


The Battle of Italy began at exactly 
4:30 p.m. on Sept. 8. That was the hour 
when General Eisenhower announced the 
armistice with Italy which had been secret- 
ly negotiated five days previously and held 
up until the moment judged most favor- 








Acme 


Clark’s Fifth Army hit Naples 


able to the Allies. Historically, the armis- 
tice was an anomaly for it was the signal 
not for peace but for war—between the 
erstwhile Axis partners as well as between 
the Germans and the Allies. 


Axis: The most dramatic contest in 
the brief but bloody German-Italian strug- 
gle was for Rome. There.the Italians had 


ranged their forces in some strength. De. 
scribing the fighting, the Germans revealed 
for the first time that Field Marshal Al. 
bert Kesselring, former commander-in. 
chief of the Axis forces in Tunisia, was 
now supreme commander in Southem 
Italy and admitted he had found it neces. 
sary to bring up reinforcements. 

The Germans began shelling the south. 
ern outskirts of Rome on the second mor. 
ing after the armistice. They followed the 
assault with an ultimatum to the city’s 
commander that brought about th 
Italians’ surrender. According to Berlin, 
two tank and five infantry divisions of the 
Royal Italian Guards were disarmed. The 
Germans also announced they would “take 
over the protection” of Vatican City. 

Still fiercer fights flared in Northem 
Italy where the supreme German com- 
mander, Berlin revealed, was none other 
than Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, for- 
mer chief of the Afrika Korps. For two 
nights following the armistice, the strug. 
gle blazed in Milan. Four companies of 
German shock troops were reported wiped 
out and the Nazi consul killed. 

The same sort of sharp, fierce fighting 
had occurred in Venice, Turin, Florence, 
Bologna, and other northern cities. The 
Germans proclaimed the occupation of 
Genoa and Spezia with its naval base. 
They seized Trieste. Likewise, they occv- 
pied the Brenner Pass after severe fighting. 

In Southern France the German 
boasted that the Italians gave up without 
a fight to troops under General Field Mar. 
shal Karl von Rundstedt, commander-in- 
chief of the German forces in Westem 
Europe. From Menton to Toulon, Ger- 
mans replaced the Italians as the occupy- 
ing power. 




























Salerno: Under the early morning 
sun, the hazy crescent-shaped Gulf of 
Salerno displayed all the loveliness of 
Italy: A smooth blue ocean, white sandy 
beach, a green plain beyond .and—rising 
north of the bay—the chestnut-mantled 
hills of the tapering Sorrentine peninsula. 
But this morning the. sea was alive with 
swarms of boats, battleships, aircraft car- 
riers, cruisers, destroyers, minesweepers, 
giant transports, and dozens and dozens 
of barge formations that sailed toward the 
shore, trailing wakes which one Allied flier 
likened to “so many minute white lines 
cut on blue glass.” 

That’ was how the Allies breached the 
Italian coast below the little, hilly town 
of Salerno (the ancient Salernum) on the 
morning of Sept. 9. The invasion force 
comprised units of the American Fifth 
Army—in action for the first time—as 
well as British troops, all led by Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, gangling 47-year-old New 
Yorker, Fifth Army commander, and hero 
of the secret meeting of American and 
pro-Allied French officers outside Algiers 
three weeks before the North African 
landings last November. 

Allied warships under Vice Admiral 
Henry K. Hewitt of the United States 
Navy were protected overhead by flight 
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The first phase of the Battle of Italy 


after flight of carrier-borne fighters. The 
landing forces were covered by Sicily- 
based fighters of the Northwest African 
Air Forces. The path ashore had been soft- 
ened by days of heavy bombings, concen- 
trated largely on German targets around 
Naples, 20-odd miles to the northwest. 
These had included one devastating raid 


_ by Flying Fortresses the previous day— 


only six hours before the armistice an- 
nouncement—that had razed the German 
secret headquarters at Frascati, a quiet, 
wealthy suburb 15 miles southeast of 
Rome. Marshal Kesselring narrowly es- 
caped death in the attack. 

But ihere was a slip somewhere. Despite 
the arrangement by which the armistice 
with the Italians was proclaimed only 
when the American blow was about to fall, 
the Germans were ready. On Sept. 6, two 
days before the landing, Nazi troops had 
replaced Italians in the defenses around 
the Gulf of Salerno. Gone was the surprise 
that smoothed the path of the troops land- 
ing in North Africa and Sicily. 

The first Allied boats to hit the beach 
were met by a hail of machine-gun fire and 
an extremely accurate artillery barrage 
from 88-millimeter guns emplaced in the 
surrounding hills. The Luftwaffe was there 


too and in considerable strength. Nazi 
planes slipped through the Allied fighter 
cover and attacked the landing craft as 
they unloaded. 

With the aid of their own planes and 
the heavy fire from guns of the support- 
ing warships, the Allied troops stormed 
ashore and took the beaches. Almost im- 
mediately the German counterattacks be- 
gan. The Nazi Sixteenth Armored Division, 
an outfit destroyed at Stalingrad and since 
reconstituted, threw its Mark IV and 
Mark VI tanks into the fray. They were 
good but not good enough. American anti- 
tank guns and the heavier naval rifles 
smashed back the armored attack. 

That was the crucial moment. Once the 
counterattacks against the beachhead had 
been held, reinforcements began to move 
in. By the second evening, the Allies rolled 
into Salerno, with its narrow crooked 
streets and old buildings recalling the 
medieval Lombards and Normans. The 
mole-protected harbor, with quays shoul- 
dering water nearly 30 feet deep, provided 
an unloading place for larger ships. 

Securing the beachhead, however, was 
only the beginning. As the Allies drove in- 
land toward the waist of Italy and Naples, 
the fighting increased in fury. The Ger- 
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mans threw in heavy forces 
and as many as 120 planes in 
a day. Some towns chan, 

hands five times. The battle of 
Italy had begun the hard way. 


British: While General 
Clark’s forces battered at the 
shin of the Italian leg below 
Naples, the British Eighth 
Army pinched off the toe by 
rapid drives inland and up the 
coast of the Calabrian penin- 
sula. They met little opposi- 
tion either before or after the 
Italian armistice announce- 
ment. To get around mine- 
fields and blown-up bridges in 
the fertile western coastal 
plain, the Tommies resorted 
to short amphibious leapfrog 
stabs, one such drive winning 
them Pizzo. 

But the biggest Allied feat 
in Southern Italy was the snap 
capture of Taranto, the mighty 
naval base inside the heel 
of the boot. Supported by 
the Royal Navy, British forces 
began landing at the base— 
which they helped build in the 
last war—on Sept. 10. Meet- 
ing no opposition, they fanned 
out east, west, and north— 
taking Brindisi on the Adri- 
atic and pushing toward the 
big Foggia rail and air-base 
center that was heavily 
bombed day after day. 


- Balkans: The British 
drive up the Adriatic Coast 
poised a new Allied threat at 
the Balkans. Lt. Gen. Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, Allied com- 
mander in the Middle East, had already 
sought to aggravate German troubles by 
ordering Italian occupying troops to resist 
all German attempts to disarm them or 
deprive them of supplies. General Wilson 
also directed Greek and Yugoslav patriots 
not to prevent the Italians from returning 
home and warned them against starting a 
premature general uprising. 

The Germans struck with the swiftness 
of high emergency to bolster their Balkan 
bastion. They poured into Greece, into the 
Yugoslav Dalmatian coastal zone on the 
east side of the Adriatic, and into occupied 
Albanian ports. They asserted the Italians 
in the Balkans had surrendered their arms 
without opposition and reported that 
Rhodes had capitulated to a dive-bomber 
attack. But they admitted “temporary” 
difficulties in disarming the Italians in the 
other Dodecanese Islands. 


Navy: The Italian Navy may go 
down in history as the fleet that got away. 
For more than three years (see page 27), 
the sleek gray giants of Mussolini’s proud 
flotillas had cowered in their home bases, 
afraid to tangle with British warships that 
attacked at every chance. Now for the 
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first time they came out in full force— 
flying black pennants of surrender. 

The warships steamed forth from 
Spezia, Taranto, and other bases at the 
bidding of Admiral Sir Andrew Browne 
Cunningham, commander-in-chief of the 
Allied naval forces in the Mediterranean. 
In a broadcast addressed also to the 
Fascist merchant marine, he instructed 
Italian ships in the Mediterranean to sail 
to British or Sicilian ports and those in the 
Black Sea to put in at Russian or neutral 
ports. Only as a last resort to prevent 
seizure by the Germans were the crews to 
scuttle their vessels. 

But the Fascist fleet still had a final 
reridezvous with fate. For just as the Brit- 
ish intervened at Oran in July 1940 to 
prevent some of the surrendering French 
warships from going to their conqueror, 
now the Germans hurled their only avail- 
able weapon, the Luftwaffe, at the fleeing 
Italians. A force of twin-engined Junkers-88 
bombers caught a squadron from Spezia 
off the southeast coast of Corsica. 

In their first attack, they scored a 
bull’s-eye on the battleship Roma, a fine 
new ship completed shortly after Italy 
entered the war and one of the 35,000-ton 
Littorio class. It was the Roma’s first and 
last taste of battle. A British reconnais- 
sance pilot told how she burst into flames 
and smoke and broke in two, sinking in 21 
minutes. One explanation of why the Roma 
succumbed so easily was that she was still 
under construction until recently and might 
have sailed before deck armor had been 
fitted. 








The final act was even more dramatic. 
As the main Italian squadron approached 
Malta, they were picked up and escorted 
by their old enemies, the British battle- 
ships Warspite and Valiant, past a British 
destroyer carrying Admiral Cunningham 
and General Eisenhower. Not since the 
surrender of the Kaiser’s fleet at Scapa 
Flow in November 1918, had a British 
admiral enjoyed such a triumph. Later 
Cunningham issued a message that was 
a story in itself: “The Italian Fleet is now 
anchored under the guns of Malta.” 

A large portion of what remained of the 
Italian Navy steamed into Valletta Har- 
bor. There were fast new destroyers that 
looked so smart and trim beside the bat- 
tle-stained British escorting ships. There 
were light cruisers, with the sharp bows 
and rakish lines, amongst the fastest of 
their class in the world. 

And there were five battleships, the 
backbone of the Italian Navy. Two of 
them, the Vittorio Veneto and the Italia 
(formerly called the Littorio) , were brand- 
new 35,000 tonners. Of the other two of 
this class, the Impero was presumably 
captured by the Germans while she lay 
incomplete in the fitting-out basin at 
Leghorn. The commander-in-chief of the 
Italian Fleet, Admiral Bagliria, went down 
on the other, the Roma. 

The other three surrendered battleships 
were reconstructed 28,000-tonners, the Caio 
Duilio, Andrea Doria, and Giulio Cesare. 
A third of this class, the Conte di Cavour, 
was wrecked by the British attack on 
Taranto in 1940. 
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Signal Corps Radiophote from International 
The Italian Fleet passing General Eisenhower and Admiral Cunningham, standing side by side on a destroyer 


Other Italian warships turned up at 
Gibraltar. All over the Mediterranean sub- 
marines popped up and surrendered while 
merchantmen made for Allied ports. The 
Allies had not only gained complete sea 
supremacy in the inland sea; ships had 
been released that can completely alter the 
balance of naval power in the Pacific. 


Synopsis of a Secret 

The story of how the armistice with 
Italy was arranged virtually under the 
noses of the Germans was comparable to 
the fantastic diplomacy and negotiations 
that preceded the invasion of North Africa. 
The details of this newest chapter in the 
Mediterranean political war were released 
last week. 

The tale began shortly after the fall of 
Mussolini when Italian agents approached 
British envoys in as yet unnamed neutral 
countries with peace proposals. Then in 
August, a General Castellano, represent- 
ing Marshal Badoglio, arrived in Madrid. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Ambassador, 
nervously sent him from the Nazi-ridden 
Spanish capital to Lisbon. There he con- 
ferred with Sir Ronald Campbell, the 
British Ambassador; George F. Kennan, 
the American chargé; and officers from 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters. He 
was told the terms. unconditional 
surrender. ‘F* 

In order to mislead the Nazis, Castellano 
took such a devious route on his return to 
Rome that Badoglio dispatched a second 
envoy to Lisbon. As proof of his sincerity 
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he brought with him one of the most 
fabulous soldiers of the British Army, 
Maj. Gen. Adrian Carton de Wiart, a one- 
eyed, one-armed veteran who had been 
captured by the Italians. De Wiart was 


. feleased unconditionally to accompany 


Castellano. 

The Lisbon meetings laid the ground- 
work. The next steps came when Italian 
officers twice, flew to Sicily in a carefully 
marked Savoia-Marchetti plane and nego- 
tiated the final terms. (The orders not to 
fire on the Italian plane started a forest 
fire of rumors among American troops.) 
On Sept. 3, the armistice was signed as 
British troops invaded Calabria. At the 
last minute before the signing, the Italians 
had objected to the plans for announcing 
the armistice just before the landing below 
Naples. They complained that they were 
too completely in the hands of the Ger- 
mans to risk it. Thereupon Eisenhower 
delivered an ultimatum to Badoglio and 
the Italians agreed to the time of an- 
nouncement. 


Vanished Duce 


The Allies wanted him—to put him on 
trial for war crimes. The Germans wanted 
him—to head a new puppet Italian gov- 
ernment. But the Nazis wanted Benito 
Mussolini, the cause of Italy’s tragedy, 
the most, and apparently they were the 
ones who got him. On Sunday the Berlin 
radio broadcast a special communiqué 
claiming that parachute troops had some- 
how rescued the Duce from captivity and 
that he was in German hands. “II Duce 
is now at liberty,” it said. “His surrender 
to the Anglo-Americans, agreed upon by 
the Badoglio government, thus has been 
frustrated.” Where this strangest turn in 
a strange war took place the Nazis did not 
immediately say. 

Meanwhile, it was also Berlin that pro- 
vided the best, story of Mussolini’s “resig- 
nation.” Inasmuch as it jibed with other 
and earlier accounts of what had happened 
in Rome on that fateful July 25, the Nazi 
story rounded out what probably was the 
true picture of the actual fall of the Duce. 
This was the tale: 

Unaware that Victor Emmanuel and 
Marshal Pietro- Badoglio had planned his 
removal, Mussolini sought an audience 
with the king to request more powers after 
the meeting of the Grand Council where 
he had been invited to quit. The little king 
replied: “I must inform you that your suc- 
cessor has already been designated and, in 
fact, has entered office. That man is Mar- 
shal Badoglio. Put yourself at his dis- 
posal.” 

Stunned, Mussolini protested that he 
alone was strong enough to save the 
Italian people and ‘that if necessary he 
would oppose the crown and even the 
army. But as he tgigd to leave the king’s 


villa, the  self-sta strong man was 
“dragged by “force” down the steps, 
strapped to a: , and whisked away 
in an am re by Carabinieri acting 
under Badoglio’s orders. 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Eprtor’s Note: Since Mr. Lardner 
shares in pooling arrangements with 
other correspondents when transmission 
facilities become overloaded, this col- 
umn was distributed to the American 
press in general when it reached this 
country Monday. 


Wr THE British EichtH ARMY 
in Soutuern Itaty—You will find 
nothing cagier than the mayors and 
civic officials of Italian towns freed by 
the Eighth Army who have been work- 
ing in close touch with Fascism during 
and before the war. 

We talked with one mayor a day or 
so ago. He was shrewd and had all the 
answers ready or, to put it more ac- 
curately, he answered, with great skill, 
nothing at all. 

Things move so fast here that the 
Allied Military Government (AMG) 
had not had time to consider what to 
do with this particular mayor. Various 
local citizens said he and the Fascist 
government in Rome were closer than 
a couple of toes in a shoe. 

An AMG officer called upon the 
mayor at his handsome home on a hill- 
side in the town of “X.” 

Wearing gray trousers and a candy- 





Study in Coyness: The Ex-Fascists 


by JOHN LARDNER 


striped summer jacket, a costume popu- 
lar in these parts, he came out on the 
porch and began verbally to shadow 
box with us with great good will. 

The police chief had said the mayor 
spoke good English. The mayor said he 
spoke only Italian and a little French. 
Two of us could speak French and the 
mayor’s knowledge of that language 
promptly dwindled to practically noth- 
ing. 

We had heard that he had been 
mayor for fourteen years. 

“Not exactly fourteen,” said the 
mayor. 

“Well, how long?” 

“Well, some time.” 

Conversation got around to Mussolini 
who, as one of my colleagues pointed 
out, had betrayed Italy to a more or 
less apparent extent. The mayor smiled 
politely when this remark was made. 

“What do you think of Mussolini?” 
one of the visitors asked. 

The mayor stroked his chin and a 
man standing beside him said that 
“perhaps it was men around him who 
influenced him badly.” 

“Yes, yes, perhaps it was that,” said 
the mayor. “But perhaps not. It is hard 
to say.” 








Inglorious Italy 


Capitulation Comes as Climax 
to History of Military Defeats 


Italy’s exit from the war was the biggest 
of many military debacles suffered by the 
weak but willful “modern Roman Empire” 
which foreign troops helped to found and 
which never won a victory against a 
well-armed foe without foreign aid. 

It was the army of Napoleon III which 
assisted the Piedmontese to throw off the 
Austrian yoke in 1859, paving the way 
for the unified Italy that came into being 
in 1871. It was the Germans in this war 
and the British and French in the last 
who had to rush to the aid of the Italians 
to stave off disaster. And in all their wars 
—six official and one, in Spain, unofficial 
—the Italians scored decisions only against 
weak or decadent opponents. 


Empire: Italy’s ill-starred imperial 
saga began in 1896, with the crushing de- 
feat of a 18,000-man Italian army at 
Adouwa by 90,000 Ethiopians. Next came 
a luckier venture—the Turco-Italian war 
of 1911-12 and the easy wresting of Libya 


mo) 


from the crumbling Ottoman power. Ear- 
lier, chiefly in answer to France’s occupa- 
tion of Tunisia, Rome had joined Berlin 
and Vienna in the Triple Alliance of 1882 
—an ill-conceived step which she re- 
nounced in 1915 to join the Allies. In that 
world war the Italians fought gallantly for 
a time against the Austrians, yet were 
overwhelmingly defeated at Caporetto in 
October 1917 and saved their line on the 
Piave with the aid of three French and 
three British divisions. 

With the rise of the Fascists, Mussolini’s 
dreams of empire plunged Italy into the 
1935-36 war of revenge against Ethiopia. 
In seven months, the Duce’s modernized 
army, equipped with tanks, planes, and 
poison gas, easily crushed the primitive 
hordes of Haile Selassie. A year later, with 
the forging of the Axis alliance, the Ital- 
ians intervened ingloriously in Spain, suf- 
fering a “Little Caporetto” at Guadalajara. 

It was only after Italy entered the pres- 
ent war on June 10, 1940, that Mussolini’s 


‘illusions of Fascist grandeur showed up in 


their true light. After his stab-in-the-back 
of prostrate France, he “invaded” the 
French Riviera and then boasted of the 
valor of his troops. A few weeks later, 
Italians overran British Somaliland. These 
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were there only “victories.” Everywhere 
else, things went wrong—the Duce’s army 
proved inept, his air force obsolete, his 
fleet a quitter. 


Disaster: In September 1940 Musso- 
lini sent his legions to invade Egypt. They 
quickly took Sidi Barrani, about 50 miles 
inside Egypt, against little opposition. But 
within three months, Gen. Sir Archibald 
Wavell, with a hastily improvised British 
force, threw the Italians out of Egypt and 
in an eight-week campaign sent them reel- 
ing back in a 400-mile retreat to Bengasi. 

The invasion of Greece, started on Oct. 
28, 1940, with 200,000 troops based in 
Albania, fared no better. Within eight 
weeks the 150,000-man Greek army, in a 


boomeranging counteroffensive, hurled the . 


Italians back into Albania to a depth of 
40 miles, bogging down the whole Italian 
campaign. The British, meanwhile, made 
short work of the Italian East African em- 
pire, capturing Addis Ababa on April 6, 


> 


1941, after a campaign of only three 
months—less than half the time taken by 
the Italians to accomplish the same feat. 

But it was in North Africa, in company 
with its Afrika Korps bosses, that the 
Italian army suffered its crowning humilia- 
tions in the campaigns of 1941 and 1942. 

Such tactics in the great defeat at Ala- 
mein when the Germans even comman- 
deered the Italians’ motor transport to aid 
their flight, cost Rome an army of some 
six divisions. That was another blow to the 
already battered Italian morale. So were 
the heavy defeats inflicted on the Italian 
Eighth Army in Russia. Paradoxically, 
however, the Fascists fought well in Tu- 
nisia. Then their fighting spirit crumpled 
altogether in Sicily. 

During all this time, the vaunted Italian 
fleet put up a miserable show in the Medi- 
terranean, mostly cowering in its rear 
bases and getting thoroughly thrashed by 
the British whenever it showed its bows. 
It never really recovered from the blow 


struck at Taranto on Nov. 11, 1940, when 
British torpedo planes crippled half its 
capital strength. 


Hellish Hellcat 


Lt. Comdr. Edward H. (Butch) O’Hare 
smiled self-consciously as his wife draped 
the ribbon of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor around his neck while the Com- 
mander-in-Chief looked on. If anything, 
he was more nervous in the presence of 
President Roosevelt than he was on Feb, 
20, 1942, when, flying his little Grumman 
Wildcat, he shot down five enemy bomb- 
ers near the Gilbert Islands. The Presi- 
dent put him at his ease with a question 
close to any Navy pilot’s heart. 

“Butch,” asked Mr. Roosevelt, “what 
kind of fighter plane do you need to beat 
the Japs?” 

“Something that will go upstairs faster,” 
was O’Hare’s prompt reply. 

That conversation took place on April 





WAR TIDES 





Ik has been erroneously stated, in 
view of recent campaigns, that “artillery 
has again come into its own.” The fact 
is that artillery and other ground troops 
have played major roles in every great 
victory in this war—not the least the 
downfall of Italy—but, until recently, 
have attracted only minor attention in 
news from the great battlefronts. 

“You cannot have too much artillery,” 
said General Summerall during the last 
war. That opinion has been confirmed 
on every major battlefield of this war. 
The artillery component has been in- 
creased in strength, range, fire power, and 
mobility, and has blasted the “invincible” 
Nazi tanks into masses of junk. 

The 105-millimeter howitzer has re- 
placed the 75-millimeter gun in divisional 
artillery to reach, with its curved trajec- 
tory, the rear slopes of enemy-held hills 
that heretofore insured complete pro- 
{ tection. 

Heavy tractor-drawn guns and howit- 
zers, because of their mobility and de- 
structive power, have been increasingly 
employed to smash Axis barriers and en- 
trenched areas and thus facilitate the 
break-through. Artillery bombardment 
has been deepened and intensified by the 
artillery of the sky for the same purpose. 

Successful break-through in ground at- 
tack is dependent more and more upon 
the coordination of the infantry-engineer- 
motorized artillery-tank-air team. 

This is the result of planned evolution. 

After the last war it was discovered 
that 89 per cent of all the American dead 





on the battlefields of France were infan- 
trymen, and that approximately 70 per 
cent of our casualties were produced by 
artillery fire! Notwithstanding the fact 
that, owing to imperfections in technique 
and communication, vast quantities of ar- 
tillery ammunition had been fired harm- 
lessly into space, artillery had proved it- 
self the great destroyer. 

Hence it was necessary to make the 
most powerful weapon on the field of bat- 
tle attain the maximum results of which 
it was capable against our prospective as- 
sailants, clearly envisioned by military 
men: Germany and Japan. 

Here were the guiding principles: (a) 
To attain the attainable, all artillery fire 
must be observed and adjusted unless it 
is impossible to observe and adjust it. 
(b) To destroy the most dangerous ene- 
mies (attacking infantry and tanks) it 
must be possible to mass artillery fire on 
the target faster than the target can 
change position or escape. (c) Team- 
work in battle, as in a football game, is 
indispensable to victory. 

These objectives were attained by 
means of field-artillery observers with the 
assault echelons of the infantry, or arm- 
ered forces; “grasshopper” planes flown 
by field-artillery officers, to furnish 
trained observer eyes in the sky; vastly 
improved methods of telephonic and ra- 
dio communications; artillery liaison de- 
tachments with headquarters of support- 
ed battalions and regiments. 

The fire of masses of field artillery 
can now be closed and — fanwise, 


~ 


There Can’t Be Too Much Artillery 


by Maj. Gen. PAUL B. MALONE, U.S.A., Retired 


and raked forward and back, in a minute 
fraction of the time consumed in the last 
war. Enemy targets can now be battered 
into heaps of debris. 

These circumstances have combined 
to produce the astonishing results in 
American commands about which we 
read, but for that matter, all belligerents 
have improved their artillery technique. 


{ South of Stalingrad, the Russians re- 
pulsed almost daily Nazi attacks, pri- 
marily by artillery fire. 


q At Alamein and the Mareth Line, Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s artillery bombard- 
ment, reinforced by aerial bombardment, 
prepared the way for the infantry-tank 
attacks which smashed Rommel’s lines. 


q At “Bloody” Djebel Bou Akaz on the 
British Front, and at Hill 609 on the 
front of General Bradley’s Second Ameri- 
can Corps, intense artillery fire, coupled 
with aerial bombardment, constituted the 
indispensable preparation for the infan- 
try-tank attacks which resulted in dra- 
matic break-throughs followed by the 
capture of Tunis and Bizerte. 


{ Combined artillery, naval, and aerial 
bombardment contributed decisively to 
the conquest of Sicily, and made the forc- 
ing of the Strait of Messina and the con- 
quest of the toe of the boot of Italy an 
almost bloodless operétion. 1 


q The artillery has not “come back into 


its own.” We are just beginning to learn 
the inside story. 
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91, 1942. Since then the carrier-based 
Wildcat has gone on to greater glory and 
has piled up a 5-to-1 ratio of superiority 
over the more maneuverable Zero. 

But last week the Navy revealed that 
the flier’s wish for “something that will go 
upstairs faster” had been answered. Out 
of that White House talk—and out of 
later talks between Leon A. (Jake) Swirbul, 
Grumman vice president, and other naval 
aviators—a new plane was born, not only 
faster, but also bigger and better than the 
sturdy Wildcat. This was the Hellcat, 
which on Sept. 1 played its first active role 
in the Battle of the Pacific by starring in 
the raid on Marcus Island. 

The Hellcat is a fighter pilot’s plane, 
built to fighter pilots’ specifications. “More 
climb and speed” was what the Navy air- 
men ordered, and more climb and speed 
was what Leroy R. Grumman gave them 
in the Hellcat, with the added improve- 
ments of. more maneuverability, more 
range and—though the pilots didn’t ask 
for it—more safety. 

Since no Hellcat has yet fallen into 
Japanese hands, exact details cannot be 
disclosed, but a few of its general features 
give a fair idea of the punch it packs. The 
Pratt & Whitney engine pulls it through 
the air at a speed comparable to that of 
the fastest land-based fighters. Nearly half 
again as big as the Wildcat, which had a 
1,200-horsepower engine, it boasts the 
famous Grumman folding wing whose 
square tips nestle back against the fuse- 
lage. This allows five Hellcats with wings 
folded to be carried in the space two 
would occupy with wings open. 

Wiliam T. Schwendler, Grumman’s 
chief engineer who designed the plane 








from the Navy fliers’ specifications, saw 
to it that the wing was operated hydrauli- 
cally—not manually, as was the Wildcat’s. 
Although the Navy would not reveal the 
Hellcat’s armament, it was obviously at 
least as great as the Wildcat’s six .50-cali- 
ber machine guns, with the added advan- 
tage of increased ammunition-carrying 


capacity. 


‘Pulverizing’ Marcus 


Newsweek Eyewitness Describes 
How Navy Fliers Accomplished It 


A NEWSWEEK correspondent, William 
W. Boddie, accompanied the United States 
task force which carried out a daring raid 
on Marcus Island two weeks ago. In the 
following cable Boddie gives an eyewitness 
account of this dash into Japan’s front 
yard. 


On the morning of the third day out, 
the captain of the carrier addressed us 
over the loudspeaker: “I told you when 
we commissioned this ship that its sole 
purpose was to kill Japs, Germans, and 
Italians. We are now going to smash a Jap 
base.” There was a general feeling of ex- 
hilaration and a few spontaneous cheers. 
The men had been told they were going 
for a three-day practice cruise. But as 
soon as the carrier had threaded out of 
the narrow channel at Pearl Harbor and 
joined up with a great task force off Oahu, 
nobody doubted that we were heading for 
the Western Pacific. 

Scuttlebutt (gossip) had the target 
everywhere from Paramushiru to the 














Associated Press 


Hellcat: The newest Navy fighter made its debut at Marcus Island 
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Marshall and the Gilbert Islands. It was 
a truly formidable task force, enough to 
satisfy any commander. The carriers 
packed an unequaled punch—Douglas 
dive bombers, Grumman torpedo planes, 
and the new, long-range, highly maneu- 
verable Grumman Hellcat fighters—the 
F6éF—which were going into combat for 
the first time. 

Then the captain announced that the 
objective was the aerial “pulverization” 
of Marcus Island, which had been lightly 
raided in March 1942 by the Enterprise. 
It was expected that the task force would 
be discovered at least one day in advance 
and have an in-and-out battle. The fighter 
pilots, some of whom had flown Wildcats 
over Casablanca, were eager to see what 
the Helleats would do against Zeros and 
Mitsubishis. But most pilots had never 
before met the enemy. 

The morning of the attack my carrier 
was about 100 miles from Marcus. On a 
sea as calm as a millpond it pushed up to 
high speed. There was no wind. It was 
still dark when she launched the planes. 
These were packed on the aft flight deck 
with their exhausts spitting purple flames. 
Slowly the first fighter pulled up to the 
flight line and unfolded its wings. From 
the recesses of the edge of the deck lights 
flicked on, outlining the take-off path. A 
flight-deck officer twirled his pencil flash- 
light. The fighter zipped down the deck. 
Steadily, others followed. Next came the 
torpedo planes and the dive bombers 
cradling their eggs. One lad had chalked 
on a bomb as a heartfelt taunt: “Tojo eat 
Spam.” In briefing, all pilots had been 
warned not to drop bombs if they saw a 
tall lady dressed in a Red Cross uniform 
(see page 64). By the time the first wave 
had been launched, it was dawn. 

To this wave’s annoyance, another car- 
rier’s fighters had the honor of the first 
attack. They caught the Japs with their 
planes down, and strafed and fired seven 
twin-engined bombers on the runway. 
Anti-aircraft opened up three minutes 
afterward. The bombers then worked over 
the 740-acre island—the smallest bombs 
weighed 500 pounds, and largest 2,000. 
The fliers found the island an almost per- 
fect triangle with two runways joining at 
the southwestern corner. Each runway 
was about a thousand feet wide and a 
mile long. It was a pretty island, nearly 
all covered with buildings and _ installa- 
tions. 

Fifteen minutes later the first wave 
from my carrier appeared on the scene 
and reported there was no fighter opposi- 
tion. The nearest Japanese bases were 
four hours’ flight time away, and that 
meant there were unhampered working 
conditions for bombers. “When we came 
over,” said a Michigan fighter pilot who 
had won the Silver Star in Africa, “there 
were seven planes burning on the runway 
and two fires among the buildings. We 
strafed the buildings and a couple of 
burning planes. After our bombers turned 
loose, everything on the island looked as 
if it was burning.” Throughout the entire 
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attack fighters were used as strafers since 
there was no Jap opposition in the air. 

At 3 o'clock the last wave blasted the 
island. A torpedo-plane pilot from Con- 
necticut described it: “We could see smoke 
20 miles from the island. One column was 
at least 4,000 feet high. It seemed as if the 
island was going up in smoke and flames. 
If we didn’t pulverize Marcus, we tore it 
up considerably!” 

When the last plane landed, the carrier 
began making time homeward. For three 
days thereafter the task force expected at- 
tack. None came. From the third night on 
there were movies aboard. 

The significance of this Marcus raid was 
that it was made on a spot about a thou- 
sand miles from Japan. Planes from Mar- 
cus seareh and patrol the Nipponese 
sea frontier. As the island has no harbor 
and bad weather commences soon, the Japs 
will be hard pressed to repair the damage. 
Their searches will be incomplete for some 
time. Japan is aware that the homeland 
is vulnerable, and if she fails to withdraw 
naval strength from the south, our next 
task force may go right in. 

In itself, the attack on Marcus with such 
a powerful task force approximated an as- 
sault on a gnat with a pile driver. How- 
ever, the ‘mission was freely spoken of as 
a training cruise under combat conditions. 
It was the first time that destroyers had 
worked so far from their bases. At the 
same time. since Marcus was in Japan’s 
front yard, it was an open invitation to 
come out and fight. Rear Admiral Charles 
A. Pownall. the task-force commander. in- 
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tended to engage any Japanese surface 
craft. Though the attack was well within 
bombers’ round-trip range of their air 
bases, the Japanese sent out no reconnais- 
sance or attack planes. No surface forces 
appeared to have attempted interception. 

That means either the Japs did not have 
sufficient force in that area or else that 
they lacked the boldness to employ it. The 
attack was a clear indication that in the 
Middle Pacific as well as in the Southern 
and Northern, the United States was will- 
ing and able to assume an offensive. 


Jap Trap 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur threw the rule 
book out of the window last week and. 
giving the tactics and strategy of am- 
phibious warfare a new twist, forged one 
of the “swift. massive strokes” with which 
he intends to hack his way through the 
Southwest Pacific and back to his pro- 
claimed objective, the Philippines. He 
hurled the largest force of Allied amphibi- 
ous and air-horne troops ever mustered in 
the Pacific against the Jap bastion of Lae 
on New Guinea. At the same time. the 
Japanese troops at Salamaua, another 
enemy stronghold to the south of Lae, fled 
in disorder when Australian and American 
troops in a swift attack captured first the 
airfield and then the base. 


Ballet: “It was as beautiful as the 
ballet.” wrote Allan Dawes, Melbourne 
Herald war correspondent, after watching 
the first hours of the magnificently planned 
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action in which American engineers and 
Australian infantrymen and gunners won 
a toehold on the sandy beach near Singaua 
Plantation, 12 miles east of Lae. Other re- 
porters, observing the scores of landing 
craft racing for the beach under a smoke- 
screen and a covering barrage laid down by 
American warships, agreed that Dawes’s 
phrase was justified. The speed with which 
the Yanks put down metal mesh roads in 
tangled country where no wheeled vehicle 
had ever moved before bore them out. 

That was only the beginning. High 
above the Markham Valley, stretching in- 
land and to the west of Lae, MacArthur 
grinned in his veteran Flying Fortress, 
The Talisman, as he saw hundreds of 
paratroopers drop through the skies to 
land and seize the Nadzab air strip. During 
the days that followed, the air- and sea- 
borne invaders had formed a_ powerful 
pincers whose jaws closed rapidly on Lae. 
American warships in Huon Gulf had also 
cut off the Japs’ supplies, which came by 
motor road from the west to Finschhafen 
and thence by barge to Lae and Salamaua. 

The air operations in the Lae area— 
which took place two. days after the fourth 
anniversary of Australia’s entry into the 
war—went off without a hitch and met 
little immediate resistance. Every para- 
chute opened perfectly, and the Yanks— 
followed later ‘by Australian veterans from 
the Middle East battlefronts—landed 
gracefully in the 12-foot-high Kunai grass 
of Markham Valley, which except for oc- 
casional clusters of trees is flat enough to 
permit speedy movement. 





Coménned au. sea. and land actwn trapped the Japs in New Guinea and advanced u new pattern of war 
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Signa: Corps radiophotos from International 


MacArthur watched American paratroops come down in perfect mass formation behind Lae 


There in the 10-mile-wide valley where 
the road is flanked by a few cocoa and 
coffee plantations and the rubber planta- 
tien established by Bertie Heath, one of 
New Guinea’s best-known transport pilots, 
the Allies joined other Australian ground 
forces that had force-marched 55 miles 
from an advanced Allied base in the in- 
terior. To make the junction, the Aus- 
tralian bush fighters had to climb three 
mountain ranges before they could cross 
the swift-flowing Markham River. 

Behind the sweeping advances lay nine 
months of preparation so detailed that the 


“Lae Operation Book” of Gen. Sir Thomas 


Blamey, who commanded the landing 
forces, was thicker than “Gone With the 
Wind.” cae 

In between the daily bombing raids that 
plastered the Jap air bases and caused the 
enemy to withdraw his air power far back 
into the Dutch section of New Guinea, 
reconnaissance planes had surveyed the 
area and reported every significant detail, 
no matter how minute. One item even noted 
the fact that the New Guinea birds were 
nesting a month before their normal time. 


§ In the North Pacific, an American Navy 
communiqué Sept. 13 announced a fourth 
raid at Paramushiru. Heavy bombers shot 
down ten enemy fighters, and sank or 
damaged five ships and numerous smaller 
craft. 


Record Sorties 


The air offensive against Germany’s de- 


fenses along the invasion coast of North- 


ern Europe was supercharged to a new 
peak last week when the RAF and the 
United States Eighth Air Force combined 
to launch the biggest air attack yet hurled 
against the enemy. 

During the night and day of Sept. 8-9 


some 1,800 Allied planes made more than. 


4,000 sorties over Northern France and 


_ Belgium. This topped by 2,000 the mass 


sorties of the Germans at Stalingrad a 
year ago; by 1,500 the record pounding by 
the Northwest African Tactical Air Force 
in the Tunisian break-through last May 
6; and by 1,000 the British-based Allies’ 
own record of 3,000 flights during Aug. 
17-18. . 

The great attack opened when the 
RAF’s heavy bombers smashed at gun 
emplacements and coastal defenses near 
Boulogne. Then by day Allied heavy, me- 
dium, and light bombers and protective 
fighters swept out over the Channel and 
flew into France and Belgium to pound 
fourteen different targets. Only ten planes 
of the huge armada were lost. 

For the Eighth Air Force it was a record 
day. Of the fourteen daylight targets, 
nine. were assigned to the Americans, to 
be covered in 1,000 sorties. Seven air task 
forces of Fortresses and Liberators dis- 


patched from the Eighth Bomber Com-. 


mand—the greatest number ever—pound- 
ed Nazi airfields and an aircraft factory 
near Paris with 700 tons of bombs. The 
Eighth’s day was a graphic illustration of 
Gen. George C. Marshall’s recent report 
revealing that more than 1,000 American 
heavy bombers were based in Britain. 


4 The great daylight air fleet covered 
British amphibious maneuvers in _ the 
Channel in full sight of the Germans. As 
the sun rose on Sept. 9, hundreds of land- 
ing barges and supporting vessels steamed 
out toward France under the steady roar 
of Allied planes overhead. More impres- 
sive than the maneuvers was the fact that 
they could take place in the Channel and 


that not a German appeared to oppose: 


them. The swift Nazi patrol boats had de- 
serted their hynting grounds, and the 
Luftwaffe, which had once dominated the 
Channel skies, stayed on the ground. The 
narrow strip of the English Channel— 
once a possible Nazi invasion route—was 
now Allied property. 


Donbas Jubilation 


Almost Jaded by Celebrating, 
Moscow Hails Latest Victories 


“The troops of the southern and south- 
western fronts have torn from the Germans 
and returned to our country the Donets 
Basin, the most important coal and in- 
dustrial region of our country.” In a tri- 
umphant Order of the Day Joseph Stalin 
last week thus hailed the capture of Stalino, 
the great steel city of the Donbas named 
for Russia’s Man of Steel. 

Under Gen. Rodion Malinovsky, sixteen 
Red Army infantry divisions closed in or 
Stalino from north and south and swept 
to its suburbs through burning towns, 
mine fields, and blasted bridges. Then 
picked shock troops stormed into the city 
and hurled the Germans back on their 
crumbling lines to the west. Two days 
later, Col. Gen. Fedor Tolbukhin’s tanks 
and cavalry south of Stalino swept along 
the coast of the Sea of Azov to join Red 
Navy amphibious forces and seize Mariu- 
pol, port of the Donets Basin, metallur- 
gical center, and a big German defense 
base. The two great victories meant the 
liberation of the Donbas. 


Donbas: North of the Sea of Azov, in 
the southeastern corner of the Ukraine, the 
Donbas (Russian contraction of Donets 
Basin) stretches over nearly 10,000 square 
miles of rolling plateau land drained by 
the Donets River, tributary of the Don. 
It is treeless, monotonous country, but its 
soil is black and fertile, and farms—mostly 
growing wheat—stretch across the Donets 
watershed. Weaving through the fields is . 
the densest railway network in the Soviet, 
while beneath them lies Russia’s greatest 
mining prize: at least 89,000,000,000 tons 


of coal. 
The Donbas deposits, discovered in 1724 
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WAR TIDES 





The War on Many Seas 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U:S.N. Retired 


The Mediterranean boils with ac- 
tivity. The surrender of Italy paves the 
way for more offensive action directed at 
the heart of Germany. With customary 
stupidity the Germans, in attempting to 
make all of Italy a battleground, are over- 
shooting the mark and forcing Italy for 
its own defense into the Allied camp. The 
repercussions in the Italian Navy are 
only one result. Corsica, beautifully lo- 
cated relative to Southern France and 
Northern Italy, should fall as an easy 
plum to the Allies. Its position vis-a-vis 
these areas is analogous to that of Malta 
vis-a-vis Sicily. The Adriatic is now open 
to the Allied fleets, and under overwhelm- 
ing air cover based on Italy’s Adriatic 
coast they can form the nucleus for any 
invasion threat directed at lands border- 
ing that sea. This is the present over-all 
picture. 

The recent sea and air actions staged 
off the Bay of Biscay against Ger- 
man submarines were an epic in sub- 
marine warfare and were reminiscent of 
previous wars, when Britain’s fleet kept 
a tight blockade on the Atlantic sea ports 
of France. In place of the frigates of yore, 
the Allies used sloops. Catalina and Sun- 
derland seaplanes, and Halifax, Welling- 
ton, and Liberator bombers against the 
U-boats. 

The plan was to keep the Bay of Biscay 
under constant observation, and the 








waters adjacent to the sub bases in 
France, of which there are several, under 
a constant mine threat. The submarines 
were attacked as they proceeded to sea. 
The German counterplan included sweep- 
ing of mine-infested waters, changing the 
armaments of their submarines to include 
more anti-aircraft guns, and then sending 
them to sea in groups, proceeding through 
the blockaded area on the surface at top 
speed of from 18 to 21 knots covered by 
such fighter planes as they could spare. 
Five independent engagements were 
fought, resulting in an outstanding vic- 
tory for the Allies, Seven U-boats were 
destroyed as against the loss of one Well- 
ington. Two of the submarines were sup- 
ply ships, ordered out to refresh attack 
submarines in more distant waters. 


The recent operations in the Lae- 
Salamaua area afford another example of 
excellent planning and the value of sur- 
prise. The Japs must hold this position, 
otherwise any grip they might have. on 
Southeast New Guinea is gone. Its loss 
would weaken their hold on New Britain, 
with its important base at Rabaul. Mac- 
Arthur’s broad plan envisioned first, the 
destruction of Jap air power as was done 
at Wewak, then the capture of the Lae- 
Salamaua area, and operations to pre- 
vent the Jap troops from retreating to 
other positions. 


So while the Japs. were looking for the 
main attack at Salamaua, Australian 
troops landed on Huon Gulf east of Lae in 
an enveloping move. Paratroops and 
artillery landed in the rear of the Japs to 
cover the Jap retreat via the Markham 
Valley. The battle is on, and while final 
victory may be slow coming if the Japs 
fight as they did at Buna the outcome is 
assured. We have the ability to speed 
reinforcements to the battle front, while 
the Japs are cut off. 

The Lae-Salamaua battle is only the 
forerunner of others to come. The prom- 
ontory facing Vitiaz Strait, which juts 
out toward New Britain and includes 
Finschhafen, is an important strip of 
land. When Lae and Salamaua fall its oc- 
cupation is-less difficult. Finschhafen is 
small, but it will accommodate PT boats, 
destroyers, and a few cruisers, which can 
harass Jap shipping bound for Madang. 
Other advantages would accrue from the 
occupation of Finschhafen. Aircraft based 
there would be within closer bombing 
range of Rabaul than from any other po- 
sition we now hold, except Trobriand Is- 
lands. Fighters based there could cover 
Vitiaz Strait, making it easier for a fleet 
of heavy ships to proceed north by that 
passage. And fighters could also cover 
the eastern tip of New Britain, which 
contains on its south shores several fair 
harbors for landing operations. 








when Peter the Great was Czar, produced 
close to 100,000,000 tons a year—three- 
fifths of Russia’s total during peacetime. 
The Moscow and Leningrad industrial dis- 
tricts and all the railroads of South Russia 
depended on the Donbas. When it was 
overrun by the Germans in 1941, Soviet 
economy was badly hit and might have col- 
lapsed completely without the newly de- 
veloped Kuznetsk Coal Basin in the east. 

Fed by the coal fields and built over 
them were the great industrial centers of 
the Southeast Ukraine. Their glass-walled 
factories and tall chimneys rose between 
excavation heaps of the mines and their 
smoke hung over the country in huge 
clouds. In the big new cities the Russians 
worked iron and steel mills, metallurgical 
and chemical plants. These new factories 
made machine tools and locomotives, and 
three power stations, run with coal, spread 
electricity through the whole Basin. Salt, 
sand for glass-making, zinc, lead, and 
mercury were other riches of the Donbas, 
carried by the railroads to the north, and 
through Mariupol and the Sea of Azov to 
the south. 

When the Germans took over the Don- 


bas, they were quick to organize the re- 
gion for their own use. Nazi firms sent 
their agents to the new colony to establish 
Russian branches, and the great Hermann 
Géring combine settled in Stalino. Mines 
and power stations went under government 
control; a civil administration was set up; 
and Stalino, its name changed back to 
pre-Soviet Yuzovka, became the Wehr- 
macht’s main headquarters for the whole 
southern front. 

Last week the Nazi dreams were over 
and the Dnieper line lay ahead. Despite 
the first autumn rains the Russians cut 
through the Ukraine as the Germans had 


etwo years ago. Dnepropetrovsk and _ its 


railroad to the Crimea were threatened 
by Red Army troops advancing from 
Stalino and Mariupol. For the first time 
Stalin mentioned Kiev as a Russian ob- 
jective, and Red Army men, under Gen. 
Konstantin Rokossovsk?, smashed down 
the railways that link it with the east. 
Even. the strong German line at Poltava, 
midway between the north and south 
Ukrainian fronts, was cracking as the Ger- 
mans withdraw their men and material. On 
the central front a two-pronged drive 


5 
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closed on Bryansk from north and south, 
while the Germans admitted Soviet land- 
ings at Novorossisk in the Caucasus. 


Salutes: To hail the victories Moscow 
artillery roared out salute after salute, 
with a record twenty salvos from 224 guns 
for Stalino. Bill Downs, Newsweek and 
CBS correspondent, cabled this vivid pic- 
ture of how the victorious capital cele- 
brated the summer triumphs: 

“Stalin’s orders specifying that Moscow | 
celebrate the Red Army’s summer vic- 
tories has been a popular signal to take a 
lot of the grimness from ordinary living 
which for the past two years has charac- 
terized Russia’s life-and-death | struggle. 
No one can order people to laugh—but 
rocket displays and booming siege guns 
aré like a shot in the arm to Muscovites, 
who are usually undemonstrative. 

“The first celebration on Aug. 6, sig- 
nalizing the Orel-Belgorod break-through, 
was the mast colorful. Light anti-aircraft 
gunners, who had been sitting with noth- 
ing to do atop the city’s buildings for more 
than a year and a half, contributed to the 
demonstration with great bursts of tracer 
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Guess what’s next on the program! 


y* SEEN home movies that 
are grand—and some that are 
just so-so. 


But here’s an idea that’s worth 
trying—if you'd like to be known as 
a top-flight amateur photographer, 
and host. 

All you have to do is this: after 
running off a few reels on the screen, 
you simply wind up the program 


with a gorgeous picture of four red 
roses, by way of saying, “Time out 
for drinks—drinks made with Four 
Roses.” 

Would that get a round of ap- 
plause? You bet it would! 

Applause foryour skill as a photog- 
rapher—and certainly applause for 
your thoughtfulness in serving the 
most glorious whiskey ever bottled! 


FOUR ROSES 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof .F rankfort Distilleries,Inc., Louisville and Baltimore 


An Explanation 
to Our Friends 


F YOUR BAR or package 

l store is sometimes out 

of Four Roses, please be 

patient. We are trying to 

apportion our prewar 

stocks to assure you a 

continuing supply until 

the war is won. Mean- 

while, our distilleries are 

devoted 100% to the production of 

alcohol for explosives, rubber, and 

other vital war products. (Our prices 

have not been increased—except for 
government taxes.) 





It may be miles from the plant manager's 
office to his most distant buildings, but 
it won't take a second for television to 
show him the production line in Build- 
ing N, the mold problem in the foundry 
or the design change developed in the 
engineers’ office. 

Television equipment located in each 
department—and a receiving set on his 
desk . . . the manager's ri plant will 
be right in his office! 

This is only one of the many unique 
possibilities of the magic of television. 
Industry and education, medicine and 
merchandising, science and _ entertain- 
ment—all will use it widely in the better 
world we're fighting for. 





It is 17 short years since Farnsworth, 
pioneer in electronic television, first 
demonstrated the kind of television 
which today has brought clear images, 
colors and speed, and that waits only 
peace to establish itself as one of Amer- 
ica’s next great industries. 

The results of Farnsworth’s many 
years’ pioneering in television and radio 
are now applied entirely to military 
equipment. Our extensive factories, well- 
equipped laboratories, our thousands of 
skilled workers, trained in the precision 
manufacture of the superlative Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio, are building highl 
technical electronic equipment for all 
our fighting forces. 


When peace comes, Farnsworth tele- 
vision and radio equipment — including 


the superb Capehart—will be better | 


because of what we've learned in war 
work . . . and much closer will be the 
day of home television . . . when you 
will see news made in world affairs, in 
sports, science, art and entertainment, 
on a television screen in your own home. 

Help bring peace and Victory closer. 
Buy the War Bonds that buy America’s 


winning weapons. 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, Fort 
Wayne I, Indiana. Farnsworth Radio and Televi- 
sion Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio 
Equipment; Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the 
Capehart, the Capehart-P. : the Farns- 


worth Phonograph-Radio, . 





FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 


PRODUCT OF : 
FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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bullets. Added to the ordinary skyrockets 
and Very lights popping up all over the 
city, this celebration was a notable night 
in Moscow. 

“All celebrations occur after the day- 
light factory shifts and when the office 
workers are home. The Moscow radio—an 
elaborate public-address system, since the 
Russians have had no private radios since 
the war began—announces through the 
streets and apartment loudspeakers that 
an important announcement will be made 
in a half hour. There is a great amount of 
telephoning between friends and some bet- 
ting on what town will be announced as 
captured. _ 

“Then the entire city quiets down and 
crowds gather at the corner speakers to 
hear the news. There is no cheering but 
lots of grins and hand-shaking. 

“Then there is another brief wait for the 
fireworks. At the zero hour, the artillery 
battery at Moscow’s western outskirts 
lights up the sky, and a few seconds later 
there is a low rumble like distant thunder. 
The skyrockets, carefully prepared before 
the announcement, are scattered through 
every section of the city and are shot off 
as fast as possible by the members of the 
security police squads. Red, green, and 
white, they shoot a couple of hundred feet 
in the air, filling the sky with colorful de- 
signs before burning out. 

“The Muscovites, however, have had so 
many celebrations in a row that they are 
getting used to them. The first couple of 
Orders of the Day brought out hidden 
bottles of wine and vodka from many 
cupboards for private toasts. But now the 
string of Red Army victories has got the 
good citizens of Moscow victory-condi- 
tioned. They bring out toasting bottles 
only for the larger towns these days, and 


already they are saving up for Smolensk 


and Kiev.” 
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Harvest of Death: Behind the Lines 


in Russia’s Reconquered Villages 


The almost incredible grimness of ‘the 
war in Russia was never better illustrated 
than in this notable dispatch from Bill 
Downs, Newsweex and CBS correspond- 
ent in Moscow, telling of his second trip 
to the front. 


The big twin-engined Douglas transport 
took off from the Moscow airdrome with 
thirteen British and American correspond- 
ents and four escorting Russian officials. 
We were flying back into the summer 
toward the Ukraine—welcome enough 
after the first chilly fall breezes now turning 
the leaves of Moscow’s trees. We stopped 
for a brief landing in the ruined city of 
Voronezh, where Russian and German 
troops had sat and looked at each other 
for more than a year until the Nazis were 
finally kicked out last January. Then we 
picked up four Yaks gs an escort for the 
rest of the journey. These four fighters, 
piloted by Russian women, didn’t make 
the rest of the men in the party feel any 
more masculine. 

We landed on what had once been a 
wheatfield at the town of Valuiki. This had 
been one of ‘the main bases for Italian 
troops in Russia until they were com- 
pletely surrounded by the Red Army last 
winter. Valuiki was hardly damaged at all, 
as the Fascists had had very little if any 
chance. 


Jeeps: While we were sitting in the 
hot sun waiting for our transportation, 
there was an ominous roar. Eight jeeps 
stormed over the hill, running in line like 
baby partridges. Bringing up the rear was 





The retreating Nazis left desolation behind “them i in Russia 
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a 34-ton Dodge-ammunition carrier that 
followed us thereafter. It brought our 
food and in addition a cook and two wait- 
resses. 

In the late afternoon we headed into 
the setting sun. Each jeep had a driver 
with a tommy gun at his side. Dave Nichol 
of The Chicago Daily News shared my car. 
We called our driver Junior because when 
we pronounced his real name, it didn’t 
come out so good. We soon found out that 
Junior was a frustrated fighter pilot. That 
would have been all right if only he hadn’t 
tried to loop the damn thing. 

Driving along a dusty Ukrainian road 
over the rolling steppe past white-washed, 
thatch-roofed Ukrainian villages. was one 
of the most beautifully peaceful experi- 
ences I have ever had. The war was a mil- 
lion miles away as we went through mile 
after mile of wheat and rye plantings and 
fields of sunflowers as yellow as butter. We 
stopped and picked the ripened heads of 
these flowers and for the rest of the trip 
everyone ate sunflower seeds in the best 
Ukrainian manner. 

But as we drove into the sun, we also 
drove back into the war. By nightfall the 
villages had become more and more dam- 
aged, with army traffic heavier and army 
control points more frequent. As night 
fell, we turned on the convoy lights—dull 
slits visible only a dozen feet away. We 
had been warned we were driving through 
mined fields—that the roads had been de- 
mined but that the fields had not. Once in 
a while Junior, wandering off the road, 
would turn on the driving lights. Twice 
when this happened sentries fired warning 
shots into the air. 

At a farm near a crossroads where the 
railroad cut the highway, the cars stopped 
for butter and eggs. Mikhail Vasseff, as- 
sistant chief of the foreign-press depart- - 
ment, walked down the line and warned 
the drivers of danger. Meanwhile, there 
was a roar of German bombers overhead, 
but they couldn’t ‘be seen _ against the 
starry sky. 


Death: The jeeps started out again. 
Vasseff was in the second jeep, and the 
United Press correspondent Henry Sha- 
piro was in the third accompanied by two 
British correspondents. Nichol and I were 
in the fourth. Just as the cars went over 
the railroad right-of-way, there was a 
muffled explosion. On the road ahead a 
deep orange and red flash bloomed like 
a giant poppy and shot about 20 feet 
into the air. The concussion flattened the 
brim of my hat. The cars stopped, and 
everything was silent for a few seconds 
while parts of a jeep began falling to the 
ground. 

Then there were a few groans—deep 


. shuddering ones. Vasseff’s jeep somehow 


had..run over an. anti-tank mine. The 
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groans came from Maj. A. A. Volkoff, the 
representative of the Soviet General Staff, 
and Viktor Kozhemiako, the chief censor 
of the press department. Volkoff’s legs had 
been blown off, and Kozhemiako’s legs and 
back were lacerated. Vasseff’s body was 
not found until the next morning because 
it had been blown 60 feet away. The major 
and the censor died shortly after being 
taken to a nearby base hospital. 

The jeep was blown a dozen feet off 
the road, turned over, and was almost torn 
in two. The driver escaped miraculously 
with only a wound in the back of his head. 
It was a freak mine that somehow hadn’t 
gone off although hundreds of cars had 
driven over the spot on the road through- 
out the day. 

The next day at dawn there was some 
question as to whether or not to continue 
to ‘the front—the explosion and deaths had 
shaken us all. Our surviving escort, Lt. 
Col. Studyonoff of Moscow, got in touch 
with headquarters in the capital, and it: 
was decided that since the Steppe Front 
headquarters were expecting us, we would 
continue. All night long we tried to wrap 
ourselves around the jeeps in such a 
way as to get a few hours’ sleep, but our 
efforts were mostly a failure because of 
the German and Russian planes flying 
overhead. 


Harvest: On the approaches to Bel- 
gorod we came to a village in the region 
where the Red Army made its initial 
break-through. Every house in these vil- 
lages was burned or blown up. The trees 
were shattered and blasted. In the fields 
and alongside the road were the hulks of 
tanks—both Russian and German—which 
were burned, blown up, and filled with 
holes. 

The battlefield had been pretty well 
cleaned up, and the people were beginning 
to come back. Every peasant stove had a 
small group of women around it digging 
in the ruins for salvage. In some places 
there had been attempts at reconstruc- 
tion, but for the most part the people 
were now sleeping in haystacks, dugouts, 
or on top of the ground. 

Right now there was a big rush to get 
in as much of the crops as possible. The 
lack of labor, machinery, and sometimes 
even scythes made this a primitive job. 
The method mostly used was that of the 
old scythe and cradle, dating back to the 
times when women fiailed the grain and 
gathered the wheat by winnowing the 
chaff in the wind, although some of the 
women were even picking the wheat by 
hand. This scene, with the kerchiefed and 
barefooted women using these ancient 
methods of harvest, made this part of the 
Ukraine appear almost biblical—except 
for those ruined villages and the blasted 
tanks of the new Philistines. 

Belgorod, which had changed hands four 
times, looked much as could be expected. 
Not a single major building was intact. 
TI have seen so much damage in so many 
ruined cities, towns, and villages here in 
Russia that only the strongest adjectives 
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Wa THE GERMAN RADIO paid 
' glowing tribute to the General 


Sherman tank—for once it was telling 
the truth. 

You see, tank battles used to be stop- 
and-go affairs, because a tank’s heavy 
cannon could be aimed accurately only 
when the tank was at a complete standstill. 


That was bad—because every stop 
naturally made the tank a juicy target 
for the enemy. 

Then the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment called on American industry for 
the solution of this problem. So the 
men of Westinghouse went into a 
huddle. And out of it came what has 
been called one of the greatest military 
developments of this War—a tank gun 
stabilizer that permits secredibly accu- 


ee CANNON STAYS. 
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rate fire while the tank is charging ahead 
at full speed over rough ground ! 


And then, to button up the job, West- 


inghouse went into production on - 


these gun stabilizers so fast.and so 
thoroughly that almost before you 
could say “El Alamein,” they were be- 
ing produced in sufficient quantity to 
equip every American tank ! 
Nowonder the Germans thought well 
of the General Sherman. And no won- 
der they considered its gun stabilizer 
its outstanding feature. For this one 
device has revolutionized the whole 
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combat technique of tank fighting! 

For us, tank battles are no longer 
stop-and-go affairs, with every stop 
offering the enemy a “‘sitting pigeon.” 
American tanks are now more than 
500% deadlier than ever before. 

And the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, which developed the de- 
vice—the Westinghouse engineers, 
who perfected it—and the men and 
women of Westinghouse who make it 
in great numbers—are proud as Punch. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Extremity: Here is what German propaganda has come to. This ghastly 
line-up is supposed to show the bodies of women killed in an Allied air raid on 
Cologne. It probably is not faked, but it demonstrates the lengths to which the 
Nazis have gone in building up the horror aspects of the Allied bombing of- 
fensive against the Reich. 





could be used to describe my reactions to 
this ruin. 

We drove to the town of Liptzy, 15 
miles north of Kharkov, where Gen. Ivan 
Koneff’s staff had established our head- 
quarters in peasant cottages. The first 
thing the army did was to take us to a 
portable shower tent in a field near a small 
stream. It was the y version of the 
famous Russian baths. The tent was about 
59 feet square, and inside there were a 
dozen shower taps of steaming, running 
water, which was heated in a portable boil- 
er on a truck. That hot shower was worth 
all the bumps I had suffered in the jeep. 

Then we were taken to breakfast which 
included steak, vodka, tomatoes, sardines, 
potatoes, rice, and more vodka. There was 
not a single reference throughout the trip 
to the tragedy that befell the second jeep. 
Tt was strictly the army attitude toward 
death at the front. That evening Col. Ivan 
Vorobieff came to our headquarters and 
outlined the situation at the front. 

The following day I still felt dead even 
after a night’s sleep on a comfortable mat- 
tress stuffed with straw. However, no one 
can remain sleepy ‘after a breakfast of 
sardines and tomatoes washed down with 
vodka and followed by a hamburger steak 
and potatoes. 


Mines: A colonel from an engineers 
corps who had fought in the battle for 
Kharkov took us for a tour of the city’s 
circular defenses. Their basis was a huge 
anti-tank ditch extending 30 kilometers 
around the vital sectors of the city. How- 
ever, the Germans depended mostly on a 
system of trenches emanating like gan- 
glions from deep pillboxes and shelters. 
Over them timber was laid and then the 
wood was covered with earth. 


There was bitter fighting on the northern 
approaches to the city, where you could 
see that Russian mortars had covered 
every foot of the ground. As in the last 
war, mortars are still the best weapon 
against trench defenses. On the southern 
defense sector the Germans had built 
their defenses through a canning factory 
by barricading the basement windows. ~ 

Our colonel also turned out to be an 
expert on German mines. He said there 
were some ten different types of German 
anti-personnel mines and about five dif- 
ferent anti-tank types. He showed us the 
newest type of each category. 

The new German anti-personnel mine 
looks like an oversized potato masher and 
is made of concrete. Painted green and 
stuck upright in clumps of bushes or high 
grass, it is hard tq detect. It is discharged 
by a trip wire. 

The Nazi anti-tank mine must have 
been devised by someone with a per- 
sonality as nasty as Hitler’s. It is made 
of steel about a foot in diameter and 4 
inches thick. Besides an ordinary detona- 
tor on the top, it also includes one on the 
side and bottom. Thus the detecting sap- 
per must handle it like a cracked egg: 
he can’t shift it or lift it without having 
it go to pieces in his hands. 

Next, we loaded up the jeeps again and 
headed southwest over the muddiest road 
in Russia. Ukrainian gumbo is a special 
kind of mud which looks like tar and glue. 
This was in the Udi River valley with low 
rolling hills on each side. It was typical of 
the Russian collective-farm country, but 
it was nearly all uncultivated. 

There was a definite change in the at- 
mosphere. We saw. more soldiers, more 
transport, and greater alertness. The vil- 
lage ruins looked fresher, and we passed 
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an occasional loaded ambulance. We drove 
between mine and bomb craters for 10 
miles on this road, which was remarkably 
solid considering its condition. 

Then we began to see an occasional 


- wrecked tank. Alongside an orchard we 


could see dozens of them off to the left 
among the young apple trees. They looked 
like broken toys. But a gust of wind put 
reality into the scene. It was putrid with 
the smell of death, and from then on we 
breathed through our mouths. This tank 
battle had been fought three days before. 
Not all the bodies had been buried. 


Garden: We turned off the road di- 


rectly southward and came to what had 


once been a collective farm in the village 
of Karotich. There were only a dozen 
houses with fifteen or twenty outbuildings, 
but it was completely dead. The sole in- 
habitants were two women, two chickens, 
and one German who had died after 
crawling some 25 feet from his tank. 
Karotich was surrounded by a large 
truck garden with several acres of fully 
grown cabbages, tomatoes, beets, and po- 
tatoes. Most of this garden had been 
ruined by a battle between more than 
100 Russian tanks and a similar number 
of German ones. The Russians knocked 
out 60 Nazi machines in this engagement, 
and forced the Germans, who were concen- 
trated for a large-scale assault aimed at 
recapturing Kharkov, into retreating. 
There is not much use in trying to de- 
scribe a tank battle unless one sees it per- 
sonally, but this one must have been ter- 
rific. The Germans used Tigers as well as 
medium types. They also employed over- 
size Ferdinand mobile guns. Down in the 
cabbage patch there. was one wrecked 
Ferdinand and one Tiger almost side by 
side. Their crews were buried among the 
cabbages. The smell. of rotting bodies 
turned a few of us pale, but no one lost his 
breakfast—although there were a few bad 
moments when we had to chase away two 
chickens pecking at a German’s body. 


Kharkov: Until I started to exam- 
ine details, Kharkov looked about the 
same as when I saw it five months ago. 
Last March sometimes at least one floor 
remained in some buildings, while there 
was occasionally even a building intact. 
When the Germans worked over it the 
second time, they missed nothing. The 
entire city will have to be rebuilt. Sixty 
per cent of the residences have been de- 
:iroyed. There is an atrocity commission 
now investigating the Nazi war crimes of 
the second occupation. The civilians told 
us the usual stories: 300 wounded of the 
Red Army were burned to death in the 
local hospital and another 400 by the oc- 
cupying SS troops. 

That is what history looks like when 
you are shown it firsthand here in Russia. 
This war and this front will cover many 
chapters. Every paragraph will reflect the 
skill and courage of this 1943 Red Army 
and people who are defeating the 1939 
Nazi Germans. ~ , s 














WHATS BETTER THAN PRECISION BOMBING? 


N= perhaps. Unless it’s 
ptecision bombing plus big- 
ger bomb load and extra speed. 


So we call your attention to the 
characteristics (and the deeds) of 
that good American bombing 
plane, the Liberator, shown here. 


It carries a husky load over 
record-setting distances. 


With its retracting bomb-bay 
doors, it takes its run over the 
target without halt or hesitation, 
so it’s heart’s-delight for a sharp- 


Buick power he 


eyed bombardier. 


And with four big Pratt & Whit- 
ney aircraft.engines, it has plenty 
of power and plenty of speed to 





get in fast, get home fast — and 
get back for more cracks at the 
enemy. 


It so happens that Buick builds 
those engines. All the thousands 
we turn out go straight to plants 
where the Liberator gets its start 
in life. 


Looking at its record — and it’s 
written daily in the papers for 
you to read — do you blame us 
for taking a little honest pride in 
that fact? 


Libertador 


-BUICK oiwisionor GENERAL MOTORS::': 
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Foreign Policy of Both Parties 
Begins to ‘Take Definite Lines 


Administration Views Clarify 
as the Mackinac Conferees Force 
GOP Into Positive Stand 


Americans last week took two great 
strides toward clarification of their post- 
war foreign policy. Republicans, looking 
forward to next year’s presidential elec- 
tion, formally forsook the isolationism up- 
on which their party had embarked after 
the last war. The Administration at long 
last began defining its program and stood 
for continuing an Anglo-American military 
alliance, at least through the transition 
from war to peace, and perhaps even be- 
yond that period. 


Republicans 


Through the lobby of the Grand Hotel 
on the Michigan resort of Mackinac Is- 
land, a bellhop’s voice sounded full and 
clear: “Calling Mr. Wendell Willkie.” An 
alert party press agent silenced him. It 
was a derisive dollar-tip journalistic gag, 
for everybody knew that Willkie (like the 
other ex-standard bearers of the GOP, 
Herbert Hoover and Alf Landon) had not 
been invited to sit down with National 
Chairman Harrison E. Spangler’s Postwar 
Advisory Council to formulate a foreign 
and domestic policy. When Spangler and 
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his twoscore governors, senators, repre- 
sentatives, and national committeemen 
held their somber deliberations, Willkie 
was busy visiting political leaders in New 
England. 

But his spirit hovered over the meeting, 
even if his advocacy of all-out interna- 
tional collaboration did not dominate it. 


‘Indeed, the strength of Willkie-like senti- 


ment built up such pressure against stand- 
pat policy that the meeting threatened for 
a time to explode in a fiasco. . 

At the outset of the conference Spangler 
had insisted that the council must not 
commit itself to too much. He had awarded 
the two. most important subcommittee 
chairmanships to prewar isolationists— 
foreign policy to Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan and domestic policy to 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio. To the 
liberals, this presaged a disastrous restate- 
ment of nationalism after the war and 
nothing better domestically than a nega- 
tive disavowal of the Administration’s 
policies. And, led by the bloc of governors, 
they rose up and forced through decisions 
that put the party on record with its most 
forthright foreign and domestic pronounce- 
ments in decades. 


Foreign Policy: As ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Vandenberg had come to 
Mackinac confident that he had the coun- 
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cil in his pocket. He favored his own 
Senate resolution to limit American par. 
ticipation in any postwar world organiza. 
tion to steps which would not impair the 
nation’s sovereignty. This was promptly 
scrapped by the bloc of New England and 
Northwestern governors, along with the 
outstanding internationalist Sen. Warren 
R. Austin of Vermont. Austin even threat- 
ened to write a minority report. The revolt 
brought a compromise. The GOP, decreed 
the subcommittee, favored: 

“Responsible participation by the United 
States in a postwar cooperative organiza- 
tion among sovereign nations to prevent 
military aggression and to attain perma- 
nent peace with organized justice in a free 
world.” 

The language was admittedly general- 
ized. It said nothing of American aid in 
military suppression of aggressors. It 


hedged with a proviso that each interna- 


tional move be studied in the light of 
national interests and American “consti- 
tutionalism as expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution it- 
self, and the Bill of Rights.” Nevertheless 
the key paragraph pleased all sides at 
Mackinac, was approved unanimously, and 
welded the GOP’s factions into such unity 
as few council members had hoped to 
achieve. 


Domestic Folicy:. For eighteen 
hours Senator Taft’s subcommittee labored 
over its report. Then it handed out copies 
to reporters. This proved to be a boner, 
for the dissatisfied council tore the recom- 
mendations to shreds, demanding a more 
vigorous and definite program. 

As finally adopted, the domestic declara- 
tion pledged the GOP to restore private 
enterprise and initiative, to curtail expand- 
ing Federal bureaus as “instruments of 
Fascism” and to free agriculture and busi- 
ness from hampering restrictions after the 
war. It also demanded creation of a single 
government agency to fovestelll a threat- 
ened food shortage. 


Reaction: Wendell L. Willkie, titular 
head of the party, saw the foreign-policy 
declaration as “a very distinct step in the 
right direction.” So did Deneen A. Watson, 
national chairman of the internationalist 
Republican Postwar Policy Association. 
Asked for his reaction,, President Roosevelt 
off-handedly told his Tuesday press-radio 
conference that he hadn’t seen the news on 
the front pages of his afternoon papers. 
When a reporter read the statements to 
him, he said he’d have to look up his 
thesaurus but that he had no objection to 
things like that. But The New York Times 
summed up the more general reaction: it 
declared of the conferees, “To their credit, 
they spoke well and plainly.” 


Administration 


As the Republicans deliberated, the Ad- 
ministration’s policymaking, hitherto none 
too clear, began to take more definite 
shape. On the record was Winston Church- 
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“Tm as sunk as a Jap destroyer !” 


“Having a baby is tough enough on a 
soldier, without it coming ahead of time. 


“So I was plenty excited 

when I hot-footed it to head- 

quarters after getting that 
long distance telephone call. 


“The C.O. was swell about it, though, 
when I asked could I go home. Gave me 
a furlough quick as you can say “‘Para- 
troops’”’, which is what I’m training for. 
I got a lift in here from camp—feeling 
grand—but now I’m as sunk as a Jap 
destroyer because ... 


“I’m stuck! The plane was sold out 
and the only train home until morning is 
the all-Pullman Limited—leaving in ten 
minutes with every bed reserved! 


- “Now, I wouldn’t mind so much, if I 
was overseas with no chance of getting 
home—like lots.of guys when their babies 


are born. I could take that without 
crabbing, as a part of war. 


‘‘What burns me up is that here I am 
only a few‘hundred miles away—with a 
perfectly good furlough—and it looks 
like I’ll stew in the station all night long. 
That’s war, too, I suppose—travel being 
so heavy—but by the law ‘of averages 
you'd think that someone with a reserva- 
tion on that train would change his 
plans and not be able to use it. 


"And this being wartime, you’d 
think he’d surely cancel it, so someone 
else could go! 


“There’s still ten minutes for that to 
happen. That’s why the railroad and 
Pullman people—who’ve practically 
turned this station inside out trying to 


help me—said to stick around. It’ll be 
a miracle if I get on that train, but .. . 


Aw - HERES YOUR BED, SOLDIER { 


“Miracles still hap- 

pen! And, brother, 

that guy who can- 

y celled instead of just 

not showing up rates a medal with me!” 

* * * 

Although sleeping cars are loaded to a higher 

percentage of capacity than ever before, prac- 

tically every train carrying Pulimans still goes 

out with unused space due to “no shows” and 
late cancellations. 


So please cancel well in advance of train de- 
parture, when plans change, and make the 
Pullman bed reserved for you available to 
someone else. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 


PULLMAN 


THE GREATEST NAME IN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 
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‘ FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY AS YOU GO AND CERTAINTY THAT YOU WILL GET THERE 




























The Emperor had his nerve 


The imperial nerve was sensitive, delicate— 
needed well-cushioned riding. But the 
Emperor had nothing on the well-cushioned 
ride of today’s airplane radios. 


Sensitive radio parts, so quick to injury from 
airbumps, so easily shocked into silence, ride 
safely cushioned on springy Jonflex Tape. 
The special resilient adhesive under its strong 
coated cloth takes jolts in its stride; and it 
won’t uncurl, peel or dry out. 


This is but one of the many jobs Jonflex 
rforms and Jonflex is but one of the many 

erent tapes Industrial’s research ,labora- 
tories have specially developed to save time 
and speed output for industry. Pressure- 
sensitive, these tapes stick at a touch without 
heat or moistening, strip off quick and clean. 


If you have a problem that tape might solve 
(and Industrial has solved scores) write us 
about it. We'll be glad to help you. 


SERVING AMERICA’S FOREMOST WAR INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 
Cle makeet of free CMgeianie jige | 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY @ A DIVISION OF JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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ill’s open advocacy at Harvard of a United 


States-Great Britain military alliance, also 
backed by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York (Newsweek, Sept. 13). And last 
week there appeared evidence to back up 
the surmise that Churchill spoke not only 
for himself but for President Roosevelt as 
well. It was reported the Administration 
planned to continue the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff after the fighting ceases and during 
a long cooling-off period before any peace 
treaties are signed. Thus, peace would be 
enforced while the victors try out some 
ideas they have been developing. Later, 
other nations could join in the alliance— 
and thus put the United Nations organiza- 
tion into operation. This week a Gallup poll 
showed voters 2-to-1 in favor of a perma- 
nent Anglo-American alliance, and evenly 
divided on a Russo-American alliance. 
On Sunday, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull followed up with one of his most im- 
portant speeches in this war—and a clear 
attempt to squelch the criticism that the 
Administration had no foreign policy. In a 
studied exposition that offered nothing 
startlingly new but promised important 
elaboration in speeches to come, Hull laid 
down these fundamentals of policy: 


q Our primary policy now is to win the 
war—in cooperation with the Allies. 


{ Next we must secure the peace—in co- 
operation with all “peacefully inclined na- 
tions.” 


q In this our guiding principles will be (1) 
all peoples “qualified to assume and dis- 
charge the responsibilities of liberty are 
entitled to its enjoyment”; (2) all sovereign 
nations are equal under law; (3) all nations 
that respect the right of others should be 
free from “outside interference”; (4) the 
basis of world order is “willingness to settle 
international disputes by peaceful means”; 
(5) security requires “nondiscrimination 
in economic opportunity and treatment”; 
and (6) good-neighborly cooperation based 
on “liberty, equality, justice, morality, and 
law” is the best way to keep peace. “These 
beliefs are among the most important 
tenets of our national faith.” 


q Political disputes among nations “should 
be submitted to agencies which would use 
the remedies of discussion, negotiation, 
conciliation, and good offices.” 


q Legal disputes should:be settled by “an 
international court of justice”—perhaps 
the present World Court remodeled. 


{ To suppress “plain and unadulterated 


- aggression,” peacefully inclined nations 


must “use force, if necessary.” 

The State Department, “through special 
groups organized for the purpose,” has 
already begun studying how to effect these 
goals, said Hull. They have had the help 
of “national leaders, without regard to 
their political affiliation.” Hull said he 
hoped all such discussion would go on 
“above the realm of partisan considera- 
tions or party politics,” 


In Chicago, Vice President Henry A. 
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Buu ON jor Coining Lostwar Jobs 


Concentrating on the war effort, we are 
apt to think of aluminum only as the 
flight-weight champion of the air. By the 
very fact of gigantic war effort, aluminum 
is making possible a new era, the Air Age*, 
and the military planes which are estab- 
lishing it take all the aluminum that can 
be produced. But the peacetime poten- 
tialities of sevenfold expansion are far- 
reaching in other fields. 

The scope of aluminum has changed. It 
is going to be available to civilians in 


quantities unheard of before. The cost of 


the aluminum, itself, is lower. 
The supply of experts skilled in the 


design and fabrication of aluminum has 


increased tremendously. The cost of form-_ 


ing aluminum into things, also, is lower. 

This adds up to a great many new 
applications which were not economically 
practicable before. In hundreds of new 
spots, aluminum will be bringing lightness 


with strength, and corrosion resistance, 
and electrical and thermal conductivity. 

Out of the new economics of Alcoa 
Aluminum, ‘industry - is Imagineering— 
blueprinting an eighth day of imaginative 
thinking into work-producing form so that 
the fruits of the future may be ripe for 


- harvesting at the earliest date. 


Imagineering is industrial, and there- 
fore national, foresight. 

Itisa cashable expression of good faith to- 
ward those men who left their economic wel- 
fare in the hands of all of us whoremained at 
home. Buying bonds is one way of building 
for a sound economic future. Job planning 
is another. They must go hand in hand. 

When the boys come home to work and 
to buy and enjoy the things they have 
fought for, American industry must not 
greet them empty-handed. 

ALumMiINnuM Company OF AMERICA, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Speaking of the Air Age, Alcoa's new GLOBAL MAP is an eye-opener. Beautifully colored, 24x33. Air 


routes, flying distances, air insignia 46 countries, silhouettes for spotting, formations, stunting maneuvers, 
rank and organization ‘insignia, etc., etc. It's FREE. Write Alcoa Map Dept., P. O. Box 52, New York City. 











We've still got our heads up — and 
we're still shipping BLACK & WHITE 
to our friends in America! Every 
bottle being sent to you was made 
long before the war! Every drop is 
8 years old—the same good old 
BLACK & WHITE you've always EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 
known and welcomed! 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Tha Sones wie (haavaiee” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ¢ 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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~ Wallace told a press conference he favored 
* President Roosevelt as “permanent chair- 


man” of the peace conference after the 
war. Then, in a speech bracketing isola- 
tionists, “special privilege,” and “Ameri- 
can Fascists” as of the same ilk, he backed 
the B,H, resolution in the Senate, calling 
for all-out international postwar coopera- 
tion. 


Significance-—~ 


The Republican declarations at Mack- 
inac and the Administration portents in 
Washington made it clear that American 
thinking on postwar policy had at last 
begun to crystallize. 

At Mackinac, the GOP made a begin- 
ning. In disowning outright isolation it 
set the broad lines of its foreign policy for 
the Presidential campaign of 1944. On this 
issue its obvious strategy is to meet the 
President on his own ground and _ fight 
‘him at the point where he is most vulner- 
able: the home front. 

But no Republican regarded the Macki- 
nac statement as a final campaign plank. 
In the months between now and the na- 
tional convention next summer, and at the 
convention itself, the party must work it 
into more specific terms and applications 
—a task that will be far from easy judging 
by the fact that Col: Robert R. McCor- 
mick, extreme isolationist but a Republi- 
can nonetheless, called Dewey “anti-Amer- 
ican” for advocating an Anglo-American 
alliance. . 

But it was plain that President Roose- 
velt had no intention of entering the 1944 
campaign with a postwar policy so vague 
as the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter. The talk of an Anglo-American 
alliance was a straw in the wind for the 
immediate future; Hull’s address portended 
a clarifying foreign policy. Despite the 
Secretary’s plea for nonpartisanship, both 
he and the President were too old a pair of 
hands at the political game to allow a 
general Republican statement of intention 
to cancel out their best issue. 


GOP Transfusion 


Last week’s GOP Postwar Advisory 
Council at Mackinac Island (see page 40) 
did more than break with isolationism. It 
also wrought a minor revolution in the 
party’s individual leadership. Observers 
detected two important changes: 

The party’s “Washington Bloc” lost 
prestige. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio took a 
drubbing when he fumbled the domestic 
policy report and was forced to rewrite it. 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
also slumped in the face of the liberal 
minority’s insistence on some form of 
world organization as a postwar party goal, 
but was given at least some of the credit 
for the declaration. House Minority Lead- 
er Joseph W. Martin was notably incon- 
spicuous. Senate Minority Leader Charles . 
L. McNary did himself no good..by stay- 
ing away. National Chairman Harrison E. 
Spangler, who urged that the Council take 
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IN THIS GREATEST of all wars 
...loss of life has been reduced 
to the lowest percentage in all 
military history. 


What deeper comfort to a 
mother than this? Lives saved! 
And the saviour is Sulfa. 


Compressed into a tiny tablet 
is a miracle of defense . . . defense 
against wounds and disease. And 


Sulfa actually goes into battle 


be 





with the sons. . . and daughters, 
too .. . of America. 


Today on every front of a world- 
wide war Sulfa causes the magic 
of recovery to begin almost at the 
moment of injury. Swift and sure 


Ce 


SB 


...a magnificent gift to mankind, 


but especially to mothers of men. 


We are proud that Carrier air 
conditioning makes some contri- 
bution to the production and safe- 
keeping of Sulfa drugs. 


But our part is only that of 
the helper. The givers of the great 
gift are the men of medicine and 
of pharmacy. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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I would be premature to assert 


ranean strategy has been completely 
vindicated. The hand has not yet been 
played out. Even when the victory over 
Germany has been won, it may be pos- 
sible to argue that another plan might 
have succeeded more quickly. But sure- 
Jy the Mediterranean strategy has 
yielded immense rewards at small cost. 

The capitulation of Italy came at an 
awkward moment for the chronic critics 
of American diplomacy. Once again they 
were engaged in a frantic hunt for ap- 
peasers in the State Department. Once 
again they were denouncing as -unre- 
generate Nazi collaborators the leaders 
in foreign lands who were ready to make 
arrangements entirely satisfactory to 
the Allies. In fact, they were still de- 
nouncing Badoglio days after he signed 
an Armistice with General Eisenhower 
and arranged for the escape to Allied 
hands of most of the Italian Fleet. 

As this column has stated frequently, 
in political affairs there is no State De- 
partment policy separate from the 
President’s. Our policy with regard to 
Spain, Vichy France, French North 
Africa, and Italy has been American 
policy. In most essentials, it has been 
British policy also. Nor, on basic diplo- 
matic questions, was there any funda- 
mental cleavage between Secretary Hull 
and Under Secretary Welles. It is highly 
regrettable that Hull feels that he can- 
not work with Welles. The loss of Welles 
will weaken the department; a man of 
his competence should not be allowed 
to drop out of high public office. But in 
the past the President, Hull, and Welles 
have worked as one in the planning and 
execution of our Mediterranean diplo- 
macy. 

This diplomacy has been coordinated 
with military purposes and is, in no 
small degree, responsible for the low 
military cost of the Mediterranean cam- 
paign. 

The Vichy and North African poli- 
cies helped to keep the French Fleet and 


until we could enter the Mediterranean 
with adequate military forces. They pro- 
vided. information and contacts which 
enabled American and British forces to 
land with relatively small losses. The 
spur-of-the-moment agreement with 
Darlan contributed to the same end. 
We got part of the French Fleet, and 





that the Roosevelt-Churchill Mediter-. 


French North Africa out of Nazi hands © 


The Rewards of Our Mediterranean Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


most ‘of the rest of it was scuttled to 
frustrate the Nazis. A new French army 
is being equipped and trained to aid in 
the liberation of the mother country. 
Spain lay on the flank of the Mediter- 
ranean venture. The possibility of a 
Nazi move through Spain haunted our 
military and diplomatic leaders for 
months. Spain could not have prevented 
such a thrust. But it could discourage 
or encourage it. By judicious economic 
and political measures which the left- 
wingers call appeasement, Spain was 
kept inactive. A march through Spain, 
even if the Germans were able to under- 
take it, would no longer seriously im- 
peril our position in the Mediterranean. 
British and American diplomacy con- 


sistently sought to sow dissension, not | 
only between Germany and Italy, but 


within Italy. In greater or less degree, 


they encouraged all elements within. 


Italy, including the church, the mon- 
archy, and the old-line army leaders, 
who might contribute to the overthrow 
of Mussolini. Badoglio’s capitulation 
confirms the original judgment that he 
took power for the purpose of breaking 
the alliance with Germany. Undoubted- 
ly he hoped for peace—which he could 
not get so long as Germans remained on 
Italian soil—and possibly he hoped also 
for some definite political or economic 
promises from the Allies. Mussolini’s 
downfall came before the Allies were 
prepared to exploit it by military action 
against the Germans on the Italian 
mainland. Which side gained more by 
Badoglio’s delay is an open question. 
But Germany’s principal partner in 
Europe has given up, most of the Italian 
Fleet and part of its merchant marine 
are in our hands, and Italy may yet 
emerge as our fighting partner. 

In due course, after their liberation, 
the Italian people, like the French, will 
choose their own leaders. It will be for 
them to determine whether they wish to 
retain the monarchy. 


Meanwhile, we are reaping the 
benefits of diplomacy which has put first 
things first, which works in harness with 
the military under the supreme direction 
of Roosevelt and Churchill, and which 
has refused to be swayed by the ideolo- 
gists who, in defending a misconception 
or promoting an ulterior purpose, seem 
to be willing to expend the lives of any 
number of Allied soldiers. 














no definite position, suffered the most. 

“It is unthinkable,” said The New York 
Herald Tribune, “that Spangler, a genera- 
tion behind the thought of his party, 
should continue in a position of power. 
This spokesman for the past did all he 
could to make a laughing stock of Mack- 
inac.” 

At the same time, the state governors 
gained prestige. Earl Warren of Califor- 
nia, Sumner Sewall of Maine, Raymond 
E. Baldwin of Connecticut, and Arthur B. 
Langlie of Washington led in forcing the 
issue of international cooperation to a 
definite commitment. Dewey profited by 
his daring in plumping for an Anglo- 
American alliance—though his cocky man- 
ner did nothing to improve his popularity 
with the other GOP chiefs. 

The upshot was that new blood prom- 
ised to inject itself into the party’s 1944 
convention. The state executives had won 
a victory over the old-timers’ “Washington 
state of mind.” 


Scandal at Selfridge 


Two shots from a service revolver last 
May 5 blew the lid off one of the worst 
administrative messes in the annals of the 
United States Army Air Forces. The scene 
was Selfridge Field, huge air base 22 miles 
north of Detroit. The revolver was owned 
by none other than Col. William T. Col- 
man, commandant of the base and a vet- 
eran officer who quit active flying in 1941 
because of “headaches.” The victim was a 
Negro private, William R. McRae, who 
got one of the bullets in the midriff. 

Ever since, there were rumors of scan- 
dalous doings at Selfridge. But not until 


International 
Commandant Colman: he was ac- 
cused of gunplay and favoritism 


last week did the .public get an intimate 
glimpse of what had-been going on under 
the lid. On Labor Day the Army launched 
a court-martial of Colman on 29 charges. 

Through the first days of his trial, Colo- 
nel Colman sat stolidly, gazing at his high- 
ly polished boots. Before the seven colo- 
nels of the court-martial, his defense coun- 
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A NEW DAY DAWNS 
IN RAILROADING 


Flow of war materials has more than 
doubled the normal volume of freight 
hauled by the Western Pacific Railroad 
from Salt Lake City to San Francisco 
through the Feather River Canyon. Wher- 
ever the going is toughest on this rugged 
route, General Motors Diesel freight loco- 
motives have been the “commandos” of the 
motive power which has kept this vast 
stream of vital munitions moving steadily 
toward the men who will mop up Hirohito. 


Construction is entering a new day too. 
War building is being rushed ahead with 
reliable General Motors Diesel power. And 
inthe days to come this dependable, rugged, 
economical power will be ready to do the 
hard jobs of peace. 











AMERICAN EXPRESS AR AEN: 





Here is a crack “Express Train” of 1865 as pictured by Currier & Ives. Four years later an important new era in our 
transportation and economic history was celebrated with the completion of the first railroad linking the Atlantic and Pacific. 


) on history, wars have set up new milestones of transportation 
progress. And with this war, it is the General Motors Diesel Locomotive 
that is ushering in the new era. What advances the future will bring 
are already apparent in the present performance of these locomotives 
and the way they are helping to meet the abnormal demands upon the 
railroads today. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG + BUY MORE BONDS 
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A SUGGESTION TO THOSE WHO HAVE IDEAS OR 
INVENTIONS OF INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE 


If this applies to you, perhaps we can provide the steps needed to 
make your idea or invention useful and profitable... research, 
designing, engineering. Even the marketing. Briefly we have: 


Hundreds of engineers whose training 
covers nearly every basic industry. 


Completely staffed laboratories with 
modern research facilities. 


Modern factories...steel fabricating, 
piping, machine shops, foundries— 
tooled and equipped. 


Specialized knowledge in designing 


and constructing chemical and process 
plants and equipment...long experi- 
ence in producing equipment for the 
steel and non-ferrous industries...estab- 
lished leadership in construction equip- 
ment...departments and divisions for 
engineering and fabricating products 
for public utilities, railroads, etc. 


What we are trying to do is not to overlook arything that will con- 
tribute to postwar prosperity and more jobs. In the light of Blaw-Knox’ 
reputation for successfully developing industrial products, the fore- 
going is presented as of interest to you in case you have something 


on which we might work together. 





PARTIAL LIST OF BLAW-KNOX PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS & SERVICES 
STEEL PLANT EQUIPMENT |= CONSTRUCTION EQUiPMENT 
ROLLS FOR STEEL & NON- RADIO & TRANSMISSION 
FERROUS MILLS TOWERS CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY POWER PIPING ~ - “SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF CHEMICAL, 
RUBBER AND OTHER PROCESS PLANTS AND‘EQUIPMENT 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


GUN SLIDES 
AERIAL BOMBS 


STEEL GRATING 
STEEL & ALLOY CASTINGS 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS POWDER PLANTS 

PIPING FOR SUBMARINES SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


BIAW AVON 


Blaw-Knox—a_ fypical example of American ingenuity and _ initiative 


GUN MOUNTS 


2056 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Lewis FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION - UNION STEEL CASTINGS 
DIVISION * POWER PIPING DIVISION > NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH ROLLs DIVISION * BLAW-KNOX DIVISION MARTINS FERRY 
DIVISION * BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION BLAW-KNOX BOMB DIVISION 


Four Blaw-Knox plants have been awarded the Army-Navy ‘E’’ for excellence 
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sel insisted he was the victim of a disease 
that caused periodic “explosive episodes,” 
during which he wasn’t responsible for his 
actions. But the prosecution struck back 
with damaging evidence: 


q Private McRae, still weak after three 
months in a hospital, told how he had 
been summoned in an Army car to the 
colonel’s field headquarters just after mid- 
night. Suddenly, said the Negro, Colman 
“swore, just like something struck him. 
He turned around and shot. I whirled 
round and ran around the flagpole. I was 
making the circle when he fired again.” 


q Junior officers saw the colonel so drunk 
he had to be put to bed. On one occasion 
he ordered a captain to burn one of Mrs. 
Colman’s hats. 


§ Colman accepted the use of a vacation 
lodge that formerly belonged to the Alad- 
din Co. of Bay City, Mich. This was in 
return for arranging the transfer of Sgt. 
James M. Granse, son of an Aladdin sales- 
man, from an embarkation port to Sel- 
fridge. 


§ Harry H. Bennett, Henry Ford’s aide, 
admitted he had approached Colman and 
other high officers about getting the auto 
magnate’s grandson, Benson, into officer 
candidate school. When young Ford en- 
listed at Fort Custer, Bennett then set 
about trying to have him shifted to Sel- 
fridge. The transfer was made, but before 
long the youth asked to be moved some- 
where else because he hadn’t enough to do. 


{ Benson Ford himself, now a second lieu- 
tenant assigned to a Detroit induction cen- 
ter, confirmed most of Bennett’s testimony 
but said he was treated “like any other 
soldier” at Selfridge. 


{On Sunday Colman began testifying in 
his own behalf. He declared that his mind 
had been a blank at the time of the McRae 
shooting. For this memory lapse he blamed 
mental strain brought on by increasingly 
heavy duties after Pearl Harbor and by 
his discovery that Army higher-ups had 
secretly set in motion an investigation into 
conditions at Selfridge. 


Minister Landis 


No stranger to trouble-shooting, James 
M. Landis has tackled one ticklish job 
after another since he joined the Roosevelt 
Administration in 1933. As chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
he had to lay down the New Deal law to 
a wary Wall Street—and won a bow from 
the president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for his “constructive attitude.” 
Last year he took over the chaotic Office 
of Civilian Defense, promptly rescued it 
from an impending Congressional ax, and 
reorganized it along smooth-running lines. 

Last week the sharp-eyed, outspoken ad- 
ministrator resigned as OCD director, ex- 
plaining: “I have now contributed to that 
office as much-as I can give.” Simulta- 
neously he took on his touchiest job to 
date: distributing American civilian sup- 
plies among 80,000,000 people in ten coun- 


* 


tries of the Middle East, without hamper- 
ing the flow of vital Allied war material. 
Appointed director of American Economic 
operations and principal American civilian 
representative at the Middle East Supply 
Center in Cairo (where he will work close- 
ly with the British) , Landis will have the 
personal rank of minister. 


Railroad Strains 
Train Wrecks Point Finger 
at Dangers of Traffic Burden 


It had been dinned into the American 
consciousness for months on end: The 
railroads were overburdened to the point of 
danger. Despite a manpower shortage. 
they were hauling travelers at the rate of 
80,000,000,000 passenger-miles a year, com- 
pared with a peacetime normal of ap- 
proximately 23,000,000,000. Freight traffic 
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Railroad breakdowns: Tragedy mashed this Congressional Limited coach .. . 
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had skyrocketed more than 100 per cent. 

Last week the message was brought 
home to Americans with a shock that 
statistics had never managed to convey. 
The major blow was the horror of the 
worst railroad wreck in a generation. It 
hit home all the harder because the evi- 
dence of sudden death in battle had been 
withheld from the public by an official 
policy that Americans must not be al- 
lowed to see all the grimness of war 
casualties (see page 98). 

The wreck came on Labor Day. With 
541 holiday passengers aboard, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s crack Congressional 
Limited developed a hot box on its seventh 
coach while traveling through the Phila- 
delphia suburbs en route from Wash- 
ington to New York. With a banging 
and rattling like the swinging gates of hell, 
the seventh coach dropped to the roadbed, 
rolled over, and horizontally split itself 
from end to end against a signal tower at 
Frankford, Pa. Behind it the other coaches 
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... Pwentieth-Century Limated’s engine blast bared the boiler tubes 
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The Support of a Nation 


Your best friends have stood the testoftime. Don’t let anyone deprive you of your 


Same on eal Belts. They all look good 


at first sig 


American right to choose the depend- 


t—but the best belts prove their able brands you prefer. Trust the Trade 


worth long after you've boughtthem. That's Marks which have stood the test of 
when enduring quality, real craftsmanship time. Illustrated, Bench made rounded 


and solid value prove their worth. 


On _ saddle leather. Colors, Sorrel, Natural, 


that score PARIS Belts score their success. Hazel $2. ae PARIS ape $1 and up. 
BACK THE ATTACK WIT BONDS 
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left the rails and piled against its wreckage. 

With the signal tower careening crazily 
above, spraying its high-voltage wires 
wildly among them, rescue workers from 
Frankford dove into the grisly job of sort- 
ing the dead and the living. It was mid- 
night before they were able to remove the 
last living person, Christiana Nix of Long 
Island, N. Y., who moaned: “Thank God 
I’m Irish!” as workmen with acetylene 
torches burned steel away from her crushed 
legs. She died the next morning. Two fami- 
lies discovered their fathers’ bodies but on 
Tuesday were still trying to find traces of 
their mothers. Morris Borden rushed from 
Brooklyn to identify the bodies of his wife 
and two children. Next day, he shut the 
doors of his kitchen, turned on the gas, and 
died. All told, 80 of the Limited’s passen- 
gers were dead, more than 100 injured. It 
was the worst rail disaster since a wreck 
at Nashville in 1918 killed 115. 


q Ten hours after the Frankford wreck, 
the locomotive of the New York Central’s 
Twentieth Century Limited (Chicago- 
New York) exploded near Canastota, 
N.Y., killing an engine crew of three. 
This was 120 miles from the scene of a 
wreck at Wayland, N.Y., where a Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western train a week 
earlier had sideswiped the engine of a 
freight train and killed 27. 


4 Six days after the Frankford tragedy, 
disaster still dogged the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. An eight-alarm fire raged through its 
Broad Street terminal in the heart of Phila- 
delphia, destroying cars, platforms, and 
railroad property estimated at $250,000. 
The same day near Howard City, Mich., 
the engine of a Pennsylvania train south- 
bound from Mackinaw City jumped the 
tracks, derailing coaches and. killing the 
engineer and fireman. There were no 
casualties among the 100 passengers. 


Why? On the job immediately at 
Frankford, the FBI found no evidence of 
sabotage. The hot box—overheating of the 
journal box which encases the axle and in 
this case snapped the axle off—was an 
old-time nemesis of railroaders. Normal 
precautions against such overheating were 
thorough inspections and frequent lubri- 
cation. 

Probing the Canastota wreck would be 
harder, since the engineer and his two 
firemen had all been killed. But everyone 
knew that the water level in the boiler 
should have been checked at Syracuse, 
only a few miles back on the road. 

But whatever the investigators might 
find, railroad officials and workers were 
sure they knew the general answers. Tragic 
as they were, the passenger-train wrecks 
were just the latest in a longer series that 
had plagued the roads for months and 
chiefly stricken freight trains. Roadmen 
put them down to two chief causes: lack 
of new equipment along with wear and 
tear on the old, and a manpower shortage 
so severe that the roads were manning 
trains with green crewmen. 

As far back as May,: Joseph B. East- 
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Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ **Soft-Tuff,’’ ** Washroom Advisory Service’* Reg. U.S. Pat, Of. 





THE MISSING MAN | 


is today often the 


yom are doing men’s jobs 
on many war-production 
lines today—but illness continues 
to cause an average loss to in- 
dustry of a week’s production 
time in a year. At least half this 
serious loss is due to minor con- 
tagions—such as colds and their 
complications. 

Clean, sanitary washrooms 
greatly help to check the spread 
of contagion .. . Soap, hot water 
and individual tissue towels en- 
courage men and women to wash 
up thoroughly and often—and 
washing chases germs. 

Also, when you make “health 
zones” of your washrooms, you 


MISSING WOMAN 


help build good will with your 
employees—and good will, too, 
means less absence from work. 


The Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
can help you make your wash- 
rooms “Health Zones” 


On request, a thorough survey of 
your washrooms will be made by 
the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service. It may suggest many im- 
provements to help cut down the 
number of ‘‘Missing Men’”’ in 
your plant. 


SCOTTISSUE 


STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 


va. 


If you pro- 
vide Scot Tissue 
Towels, it will 
point out ways 
to prevent their 
waste, so that 
other compa- 
..- Mies can share 
“> the supply. For 
example, our educational material 
reminds employees that one Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries completely. 


Actually, a “Soft-Tuff’”’ Scot- 
Tissue Towel can absorb twice 
the water left on hands. And it 
has ten times the rub strength of 
previous ScotTissue Towels, 
though soft as ever. 

Also available : numerous proven 
aids for establishing a sound in- 
dustrial health program. Ask for 
our Health Is Ammunition, Too 
booklet and posters. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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man, defense transportation director, was 
telling the War Production Board and 
many others: “U ‘ess materials can be 
found at least for replacements, I fear. that 
serious consequences may result.” In July 
the nation’s railroad officials suggested to 
the War Manpower Commission that as 
far as labor is concerned the railroads re- 
ceive the same special draft deferments 
that agriculture gets. 

Responding to the pleas for equipment, 
the WPB allocated 180,000 more tons of 
carbon steel to transportation industries 
for the fourth quarter than for the third. 
But cars built from that steel would not be 
finished until 1944, and they would be 
freight cars. The problem of wrecks on 
passengers trains remained unaltered. 

Last fortnight Eastman stepped in with 
an emergency plan to ease the railroads’ 
labor problem (NEwsweEEk, Sept. 13), but 
shortages of men and equipment would not 
be quickly solved. So long as railroads had 
to carry their unprecedented loads, the 
danger of wrecks would remain real. 


Memo to Santa 


It’s time to do your Christmas shopping 
—at least for gifts to the armed forces 
overseas. Packages must be mailed be- 
tween Sept. 15 and Oct. 15, should be well 
packed, weigh no more than 5 pounds, and 
measure less than 36 inches in length and 
girth combined. Having asked correspond- 
ents of the soldier newspaper Yank, Army 
and Navy postoffices and others to canvass 
gift preferences in all theaters of war, the 
Office of War Information last week came 
up with the following: 

What servicemen want: 

1—Cheerful letters from home—‘“a note 
from a friend is Worth 100 Christmas 
cards.” 

2—Recent pictures of family and friends 
in waterproof folders. 

8—Cigarette lighters that will light in 
the wind; extra wicks and flints. 

4—Shockproof, waterproof wrist watches 
with luminous dials. 

5—Boy Scout or hunting knives. 

6—Small cameras with plenty of film 
(seals unbroken) . 

7—Subscriptions to magazines and 
home-town newspapers; pocket-size books. 

8—Leakproof fountain pens; pencils 
with extra leads. 

9—Pipes, tobacco, and cigars. 

Other choices: Identification bracelets; 
rustproof razor blades; nail files and clip- 
pers; small toilet kits; women’s sheer stock- 
ings and American make-up (for girl 
friends, especially in the European thea- 
ter) ; linen playing cards, backgammon sets, 
checkers, and poker chips; foot powder, 
saddle soap, clothes brushes, and sun lotion 
for Navy men. 

For servicewomen: Sheer stockings; gir- 
dles and garter belts; glamorous bathing 
suits; gloves; underwear that launders easi- 
ly; bobby, hair, and safety pins; starch, 
soap flakes, and noninflammable cleaning 


fluid. 


What they don’t want: 
1—Cigarettes (except in the Far East) . 
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E Associated Press 
The Winnah: Jean Bartel of 
California, ‘dramatic soprano’, was 
crowned Miss America of 1943 at 
Atlantic City Saturday. Personal data: 
age, 19; weight, 130; height, 5-feet-8; 
favorite dish, thick steaks. 





2—Assorted commercial packages of 
goodies, or any other food except well- 
packed fruit cake and vacuum-sealed tins 
of peanuts. (But Trinidad made home- 
made cookies and candy its first choice.) 

8—Elaborate shaving kits. 

4—Anything that can be bought at post 
exchanges or nearby. 


Death of a du Pont 


Richard Chichester du Pont, 32-year- 
old son of a vice-president of the vast du 
Pont chemical works, had spent as much 
as he could of the past 16 years in the air. 
He took up flying in his teens, and soon 
concentrated on gliders, on which he 
eventually became one of the country’s 
leading authorities. In 1934 he set a 
world’s distance record for’ sailplanes of 





155 miles, and three years later became 
president of the Soaring Society of Amer- 
ica. He resigned this job to devote full 
time to his All American Aviation Com- 


pany. 

He had lived through many crashes. In 
1933, with his father as a passenger, he 
scraped a mountainside and tore a wing 
off his glider. Both escaped unhurt. On 
Sept. 11, only a few days after his return 
from Sicily, where he had been observing 
glider operations as special assistant to 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the Army 
Air Forces, he made his last flight—an 
Army test of a commercial glider type at 
March Field, Calif. As the glider was about 
to land it wavered, and plunged toward 
the earth. Du Pont bailed out, but his 
parachute failed to open. Three others were 
killed with du Pont. 


More Rollbacks 


If the grocer had them at all, apples, 
onions, oranges, potatoes, peanut butter. 
lard, and edible vegetable oils were much 
dearer than they had been a year ago. 
The reasons were obvious: some produc- 
tion drops, transportation troubles, and in 
some cases simple profiteering. The com- 
mercial apple crop, for one, was 28 per 
cent smaller than last year’s crop, and car- 
lot shipments of all deciduous fruits had 
fallen off 25 per cent. 

Those price rises were causing a sizable 
chink in the government’s over-all attack 
on inflation. The cost of living, which had 
spiraled upward since before Pearl Harbor, 
in May stood 6.2 per. cent above Sept. 15, 
1942, levels. By August it had inched 
downward by 1.5 per cent, thanks chiefly 
to rollback subsidies on butter and meat. 
Nevertheless the Administration still had 
4.7 per cent to go to the Sept. 15, 1942 
level the Stabilization Act had set as the 
goal. 

So last week marked the start of a drive 
to make good the promised cost-of-living 
cut. In letters to War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones, and to Chester Bowles, act- 
inz head of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Economic Stabilizer Fred M. 
Vinson approved a $100,000,600-a-year 
subsidy program to reduce the prices 
of the expensive fruits, vegetables, 
and oils. 

The plan will put, to use practically 
every subsidy device in the book, includ- 
ing rollbacks like those on butter and 
meat, and transportation subsidies to 
absorb varying shipping costs for various 
localities. This, plus projected rollbacks on 
winter vegetables, is expected to bring 
another 2.8 per cent cut in the cost of 
living. Bowles hopes most of the remain- 
ing gap will be closed by stricter ceiling 
enforcements through price checks on 
$50,000 retail stores by 40,000 ration- 
board volunteers. 


§ The OPA prepared a New Year’s pres- 
ent for housewives—red and blue tokens, 
probably made of plastic, to be used for 
coupon “change-making” in the forthcom- 


ing Book 4. The book will have stamps of 
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HOW YOUR WASTE PAPER CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


Wood pulp is so vitally important to war 
that—according to competent authority—if 
all pulp production were to stop today, our 
entire war effort might collapse within six 
months! 

The “paper work” of war alone eats up 
tons of stock—30,000 pounds for a battle- 
ship’s plans, 2,000,000 pounds for the first 
draft registration, 4,000,000 pounds for War 
Bonds sold up to May 1. 

Virgin wood pulp, released for use by 
reclaiming waste paper, makes special rayons 
for parachutes and combat tires. It is used 
in plane windshields, explosives, hand gre- 
nades, gasoline containers, stretchers, expend- 
able raincoats, insulation, packing material, 
ammunition boxes ...a gigantic quantity 
of matériel. 

Thousands of tons of critical materials— 


steel, aluminum, synthetic rubber, phenolic 
resins~are saved by substituting wood fiber 
products. 

There is no shortage of standing pulp 
wood. There és a shortage of manpower and 


transportation to handle it, a shortage so , 


acute that some curtailment of production 
already has been required. 

That’s where your waste paper basket 
enters the scene. Every scrap of waste paper 
is needed to help conserve wood pulp stocks. 
American businesses and individuals are ur- 
gently asked to save all the waste paper they 
can and to dispose of it to regular dealers 
who will see that it reaches reprocessing 
plants. It will be made into new paper, free- 
ing virgin pulp wood for the biggest job 
today—keeping our war machine rolling 
toward Berlin and Tokio! 
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Back the Attack 
... WITH 

WAR BONDS 
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only one, high denomination (say 15 
points). The housewife will simply give 
her storekeeper one stamp, and her point 
“change” will be in tokens. Coupons and 
tokens alike will be valid indefinitely, 
abolishing the present rush of last-minute 
buying before a stamp’s expiration date. 
Besides saving storekeepers plenty of 
paper work, the token system will save 
OPA the expense ($1,500,000 each) of 
getting out frequent new books. 


Lend-Lease Slip 


Someone Erred, Says President; 
Varied Payments to Be Made 


“The Congress in passing and extending 
the Lend-Lease Act made it plain that 
the United States wants no new war debts 
to jeopardize the coming peace. Victory 
and a secure peace are the only coin in 
which we can be repaid.” 

So declared a letter from President 
Roosevelt, forwarded to Congress Aug. 25 
along with his eleventh report on Lend- 
Lease. The import of the two sentences 
was a surprise: They intimated that the 
name Lend-Lease was a misnomer. Was 
Lend-Lease actually a give-away? 

Last week the President admitted to 
his press and radio conference that some- 
one had blundered. The Lend-Lease letter 
had been drafted at Quebec, and of the 
many versions somehow an initialed but 
unsigned and unedited letter had been 
released. : 

Mr. Roosevelt explained that he would 
have liked to have had the two contro- 
versial sentences removed because they 
were too cryptic and were too condensed 
to tell the whole story. The President ob- 
jected to the term “coin,” which made 
too many people think of something that 
jingles in the pocket. What are war debts, 
he asked—money or goods or still other 
benefits? Lend-Lease recipients, he went 
on, will pay if they possibly can, though 
not necessarily in dollars. 


Significance 


The fact is that from the beginning 
Lend-Lease policymaking has been done 
chiefly by the President himself. Indeed, 
the act provides that terms of repayment 
be those “which the President deems sat- 
isfactory.” And he sees Lend-Lease not as 
the straight dollars-and-cents transaction, 
but as one that involves intangibles as well. 

Thus, Lend-Lease would represent a 
huge ledger, with columns for America and 
other participants. Listings will be made 
in kind, not in cash, and would include 
both Lend-Lease and reverse Lend-Lease 
to us from our Allies. For example, the 
wheat French North Africa lent-leased to 
the American Army will go down not as so 
many dollars but as 35,000 bushels of 
wheat. Similarly we will get credit for con- 
voying British ships, while Britain will get 
credit for transporting our troops. 

After the war, thousands of such items 
will cancel out each other. Then a general 
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The Army stepped up Washington bond sales with a show of weapons . . 





...and Wac cutouts that intrigued 
Mary Churchill and her mother 


settlement will be made, on terms set by 
the President. But that neither he nor 
the British intend to stress precise book- 
keeping was indicated last week in a 
speech to the National Press Club in 
Washington by Col. John J. Llewellin, 
head of the British Supply Council in 
North America. He said American Lend- 


_Lease had in effect added 1,500,000 men 


to Britain’s labor force and thus released 
many for military service. Llewellin asked: 
“Who can value the life of a young man?” 


Back the Attack! 


Nation Bends Efforts to Sell 
Fifteen Billions in War Bonds 


“I want to be a sergeant,” cried Subal- 
tern Mary Churchill, and she popped be- 
hind cutout dummies of Wacs several 
grades lower than her own rank of lieu- 
tenant. And so at Washington’s $75.- 
000,000 show of military equipment de- 
signed to spur the Third War Loan drive, 
the daughter of the British Prime Minister 
stole the limelight from a cavalcade of 
Hollywood beauties touring the nation to 
make it “back the attack.” 

In more serious vein on the day of 
Italy’s surrender, President Roosevelt had 
already told the country: “This war does 
not and must not stop for one single mv- 
ment.” With this keynote he and Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
who pleaded for an average investment of 
an extra $100 bond per person, had opened 
the biggest single financial undertaking in 
history—raising $15,000,000,000 in War 
Bonds. 

Throughout the nation, varied efforts 
featured the first week’s drive: 


§ In New York City—whose $4,168.870.- 
300 quota is the country’s largest—more 
than 100 department stores and business 
firms donated their advertising columns 
for every Thursday of the month to a 
series of appeals prepared by newspaper 
columnists. 


{ Gov. Dwight Griswold of Nebraska bet 
other governors that his state would beat 
its quota by the highest percentage. The 
stakes: a 200-pound, corn-fed Nebraska 
hog worth $35, against an equal value of 
some native product. Promptly a score of 
takers appeared. Governor Edison of New 
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How much would it cost to 
move the river to your mine? 


A new era is here in bulk transportation 


M™* operators — especially 
coal mine operators — are 
constantly looking toward the river 
as the highway over which they can 
barge-ship their product. Those 
owning reservés in remote rugged 
areas may well have wished that 
moving the river were within the 
realm of practicability. Access to 
cheap transportation has been the 
difference between realized profits 
and buried capital. 


The Goodyear rubber railroad is 
the answer to their problem. It will 
not move the river to the mine — it 


will move the mine to the river. In 
the case of properties located in 
rugged areas where the tonnage to 
be moved is large, it will prove by 
far the lowest - cost - per - ton - mile 
carrier. 


Contrasted with any intermittent 
method of bulk transport, requiring 
costly graded highways or road- 
beds, the Goodyear conveyor belt 
system’s advantages are many. It 
Operates on its own roadbed of 
idlers — independently of road sur- 
face or rail traction. It. travels 
“crow-flight” following the earth’s 


terrain, negotiating grades of 32 
per cent. Should a tunnel be nece 
sary, a small “rat-hole” bore will suf- 
fice. It crosses rivers, gullies, high- 
ways or railroads on light inexper 
sive trestles. 


Once installed—at a cost per mile in 
rugged territories not greatly in ex 
cess of roads or track — no transport 
even comparable in tonnage can 
touch its low operating cost. 


Now Goodyear offers the steel cable 
carcass conveyor belt which makes 
it possible to use single belts of 5 to 
8 mile centers, on horizontal runs 
It eliminates dangerous transfer 
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points and, due to its length, cuts _ 
down the cycle of flexing and abra- Consult th e Gi 
a for all types of molded rubber products 
If you ever wished that a river could NEY ENE S Bege moderns 

be moved to your mine, or wanted Se oh 

to draw on presently inaccessible 

coal reserves, consult the G.T.M. — 

Goodyear Technical Man—or phone 

the nearest Goodyear Industrial 

Rubber Goods Distributor. See 


him, too, for your needs in 


hose, transmission belting, 4 GOOD 
molded goods, tank linings 
and other industrial rubber “4 THE GREATEST 


products as outstanding in 


performance as the Goodyear rub. aie at ree 
ber railroad. : BUY WAR BONDS 


“NAME IN RUBBER 
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Jersey offered oysters and cranberries; 
Adkins of Arkansas, a white-faced calf; 
Vivian of Colorado, a Rocky Mountain 
goat; Kerr of Oklahoma, 100 pounds of 
papershell pecans and 25 gallons of sor- 
ghum molasses; O’Conor of Maryland, a 
barrel of oysters; Schoeppel of Kansas, 
three turkeys; Kelly of Michigan, 35 
pounds of beans; Bottolfsen of Idaho, po- 
tatoes; Thye of Minnesota, 100 pounds of 
butter; Goodland of Wisconsin, 50 pounds 
of aged cheese; Arnall of Georgia, peaches; 
McGrath of Rhode Island, lobsters; Cooper 
of Tennessee, a young lamb; Hickenlooper 
of Iowa, a $50 War Bond; Johnston of 
South Carolina, 1214 bushels of corn; Mar- 
tin of Pennsylvania, 20 pounds of apples: 
Willis of Vermont, maple syrup; Green of 
Illinois, soybeans; Schricker of Indiana, 
canned tomatoes; Darden of Virginia, pea- 
nuts and tobacco. Neely of West Virginia 
refused the wager because of a state law 
against gambling. 


4] A Dallas department store auctioned off 
two dozen pairs of nylon stockings for 
$1,000,000 in bonds. A mink coat drew 
only $500,000. 


Money and Men 


Two items jostled for first place on 
Capitol Hill’s agenda as Congress reassem- 
bled this week: 


4] As the President privately conferred 
with his tax strategists—including Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes, and 
Economic Stabilizer Fred M. Vinson—the 
House Ways and Means Committee sched- 
uled public hearings on new revenues for 
Sept. 20, with the hope of passing a final 
tax bill by the first of next year. Indica- 
tions that Congress would try to lower 
the Administration’s new-revenue sights 
from $12,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 ap- 
peared in a statement by Rep. Frank 
Carlson, Republican Ways and Means 
member, that Italy’s surrender “erases or 
at least materially reduces the need for 
higher wartime taxes.” 


4] Italy’s demise also had its reverbera- 
tions on the question of drafting fathers. 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, whose bill to 
exempt pre-Pearl Harbor fathers until 
Jan. 1, 1944, has Senate Military Affairs 
Committee approval, announced he would 
amend his original proposal to provide 
father exemption for the duration. Selec- 
tive Service promptly retorted that any 
delay in the father draft would disrupt 
the High Command’s expansion plans and 
even its war strategy. 


Violation ~ 


Sally Stanford, who has a San Francisco 
police record as a madame, last week faced 
a suit by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for violating price ceilings. The OPA 
said Sally charged too much—for rent on 
four apartments on Bush Street. 


*« 
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Beany in Italy 


The day Italy surrendered it seemed to 
“Beany” Baldwin that every reporter in 
town was trying to get an interview with 
him. As Director of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, he was used to seeing his 
name in print—often in a diatribe against 
him by his long-time rival, Ed O’Neal of 
the Farm Bureau. But Baldwin had never 
been as sought after as on this day. Despite 
the fact that he had just been appointed 
State Department area director for eco- 
nomic affairs in Italy, Baldwin couldn’t un- 
derstand all the fuss. 

“After all, I’m not a policymaker,” he 
said to his public-relations man. “No, 
you're not,” the press agent answered, “but 
you’ve got to realize you’re the first Ameri- 


Harris & Ewing 


Baldwin: Italy’s coordinator 


can civilian to be appointed to a post in 
Italy.” 

Calvin Benham (whence Beany) Bald- 
win mumbled that maybe he was right. A 
bit worried by his unique position, he 
thereupon decided to say nothing to news- 
men for publication. 


Job: That was partly because he had 
no right to speak for the State Depart- 
ment and partly because neither he nor 


_they really knew the exact nature of his 


job. The post is brand-new in American 
history. In rough outline, it’s clear enough 
that Baldwin will work under the State 
Department and its Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination. He will direct rep- 
resentatives in Italy of the other agencies 
involved (Lend-Lease, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, the Office of Foreign Re- 





lief and Rehabilitation Operations, and the 
Treasury) to put Italy economically back 
on its feet. With the OFRRO he will work 
out relief plans; with the OEW he will 
start up Italy’s dormant industries and 
get imports and exports under way. If he 
functions over there as he has on the 
FSA, Beany Baldwin can be counted on to 
send his own men into the field to make 
direct reports, by-passing’- many a petty 
official, and take action first and do the 
paper work later. 

Although it may be months before Bald- 
win can start work, he’ll probably leave 
soon for Italy to look over the ground. 
He’s alreac’y taking the usual injections. 
And he’s ioe to figure out how to learn 
enough Italian to do more than just order 
a plate of spaghetti. 

It was the present Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Paul Appleby, who in 1933 
persuaded Baldwin to come to Washington 
from Radford, Va., where Appleby had a 
newspaper (NEwsweEekK, Aug. 2) . Baldwin, 
whose father owned a grist mill, coal com- 
pany, and several other enterprises, was 
himself owner of the Electric Sales & 
Service Co. 

In Washington, Baldwin became assist- 
ant successively to ‘Agriculture Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace, to Rexford G. Tugwell 
of the Resettlement Administration, and to 
Dr. W. W. Alexander of the FSA when it 
superseded Resettlement. In 1940 Beany 
moved to the top of Farm Security himself. 
His agency has shifted in the intervening 
years from the Tugwell depression schemes 
of resettlement of the poor on cooperative 
farms and subsistence homesteads to a 
credit organization making small loans to 
farmers to enable them to help themselves. 


Philosophy: Baldwin summed up his 
philosophy once when he turned angrily on 
a critic for saying the FSA was succoring 
worthless, shiftless, no-account people. “I 
have never met a worthless person in my 
life,” Baldwin replied hotly. 

When anyone makes that sort of attack 
on the FSA, Baldwin whips out figures to 
prove that with medical help, or loans for 
seeds, fertilizer, or a much-needed machine, 
the “white trash” can become first-rate, 
productive citizens—citizens now growing 
crops for war. For the FSA’s clients have 
shown a greater percentage of production 
increase in this war than the big farmers. 
Nevertheless, the attacks on Farm Secur- 
ity continue, with cries of Communism 
from farm-bloc senators and the Farm 
Bureau. In his three years in office, Bald- 
win has spent hours fighting for his agency 
before Congressional committees. — 

Beany stayed on through the appropria- 
tions battle this spring, seeing his funds 
cut in half. His name was up for a State 
Department post for some months, and 
he accepted the nn, OFFC post two 
weeks ago. 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


After the war is decisively won... 
Th é re what kind of world is essential for a just and durable peace? 
@ Lf This question is being asked today everywhere in the 
world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 
It must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as 


egr e 
if S In All ai your own town; a world in which decent people can 
bring up their children decently. It must be a busy 


1 1 : world where factories and farms are working and 
AU PUUUUUTUMUVEVOMSIMAITODITUVLE) | “Sinese there are fobs for al 
How can such a world be brought into being? The 
surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and 
complete discussions on the porches of this country, 
over its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and al- 


ways at meals—that is how the terms of A JUST 
AND DURABLE PEACE can be formulated. 


In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your 
terms of peace must be such that the people of other 
lands can agree with them. There must be provision 
in your plans for sustained production and for con- 
sumption of that production. 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience 


of men of good will can be just. Only a just peace 
can endure, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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You Need 


LIGHT- 
on the Subject! 


War Production 
Also Needs 


GOOD LIGHT! 


i SUPER 


LLUMINATOR 


US Tm REC 6 PATS PENDING 


Is the Latest and Best 
in Industrial 
Fivorescent Lighting! 


Light is essential to speedy, efficient work! For in- 
dustrial lighting that's thoroughly modern and scien- 
tific, investigate the new GUTH SUPER-ILLUMINA- 
TOR. It's an engineering achievement in Fixture 
designing which conforms to W. P. B. metal limita- 
tions —yet is rigid —substantial. 


The Accessory Housing is die-formed from a single 
sheet of steel. It has added strength—extra good 
looks —but costs no more than ordinary Fixtures! 


Here's Something Completely NEW in Fluorescent Lighting! 
GUTH QUICK-LITERS are identical to SUPER-ILLUMINATORS 
excent that they are built with special ballasts; perfected 
for speedy, efficient action. Quick, positive starting—with- 
out the use of Starter Switches! Lower operating costs! 
Tested in use over a year— approved by users everywhere! 





W. P. B. urges good lighting for War Industries. If you 
are doing War Work, you are entitled to new Fluo- 
rescent. See your nearest Electrical Wholesaler for details. 











Write or wire collect. Representative will call with actual 
samples to demonstrate superiority of these GUTH 
Fluorescent Fixtures. 







The EDWIN F. GUTH 
COMPANY 


2615 Washington Ave. . / 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902"° 
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Argentina’s Cabinet Rocked 
by Rebuke on Aid From U.S. 


Storni Resignation Shows 
Real Power Behind Presidency 
Rests in Military Council 


For more than eight years Segundo 
Storni had been on the retired list of the 
Argentine Navy. Once the big, bluff vice 
admiral had commanded the Argentine 
fleet. In 1930, he had led the naval force 
in the coup which overthrew the Irigoyen 
dictatorship. But in 1935 Storni retired to 
his little farm outside Buenos Aires. He 
was just far enough behind the times to do 
without electricity and a telephone. As a 
hobby, he raised chickens. 

Last June this 67-year-old naval officer 
came out of his pampas seclusion to take 
part in another Latin American revolution. 
It was a military junta, too; but through it 
Storni became a statesman, not a naval 
hero. When Gen. Pedro Pablo Ramirez 
ousted the Castillo regime and went into 
the Casa Rosada as Argentina’s President, 
Storni was named Foreign Minister in the 
new Cabinet. Last week Storni became the 
cause of a Cabinet crisis that for a moment 
seemed likely to develop into a new revolu- 
tion. 


‘Moneda”: As a diplomat, Storni got 
off under full sail and a favoring wind. 
Although the other Cabinet members were 
eyed with doubt by the suspicious Ar- 
gentines, Storni, a good, solid man of 
Italian descent, was hailed as a “moneda” 
(slang for a find). A Conservative with 
liberal views, the new Foreign Minister 
favored a break with the Axis. He struck 
up a friendship with Norman Armour, 
American Ambassador to Argentina, and 
the two conferred often. By midsummer, 
the government’s intention of severing re- 
lations with the Axis seemed so definite to 
Storni that he was able to assure his 
American friend that Argentina would 
break with Japan before Aug. 15 and 
with Germany and Italy shortly there- 
after. Storni went so far as to swear he 
would insist on the break or resign. But 
somewhere between his office and the 


_Casa Rosada the diplomatic wires were 


crossed. President Ramirez simply said 
that Argentina had no intention of chang- 
ing its foreign policy. 

Nonetheless, Storni tried to jockey his 
nation and himself out of a difficult posi- 
tion. As the Allied victories mounted and 
Italy’s fall appeared imminent, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull on Aug. 5. The Foreign Min- 





Associated Press 
Argentina was too neutral for Storni 


ister acknowledged that “defeat was 
drawing closer to the Axis,” but that to 
break off relations then would put Ar- 
gentine chivalry to a hard test. Mean- 
while, he said, the Axis countries had 
nothing to hope for from Argentina, while 
“public opinion is daily more unfavorable 
to them.” But this evolution would be 
more rapid and effective for the American 
cause if President Roosevelt should “make 
a gesture of genuine friendship toward our 
people”—a gesture taking the form of 
enough airplanes, armaments, and ma- 
chinery to “restore Argentina to the posi- 
tion of equilibrium to which it is entitled 
in respect to other South American coun- 
tries.” Storni also made the mistake of 
asking the United States for permission to 
publish his letter. Thus ‘committed, Storni 
could not ask suppression of Hull’s reply. 


Rebuke: That reply, which arrived 
last week, was one of the sharpest rebukes 
ever delivered to a Latin American coun- 
try by a friendly state. Dated Aug. 80, it 
cracked down with a blanket ideal 0 
Storni’s requests because Argentina hal 
refused to contribute its share to the de- 
fense of the hemisphere, had failed to live 
up to its inter-American commitments, 
and in many ways given aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the United States. 

This plain talk left no doubt in the 
minds of Ramirez and his Cabinet- con- 
cerning Washington’s attitude toward thei: 
stubborn adherence to the policy of 
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0, OCTOBER 25, 1940— 
more than a year before 
Pearl Harbor —U. S. Army 
Air Corps officials notified us 
of the urgent need for a 
vastly increased aircraft production pro- 
gram, and invited us to participate. 

Already we were making Army trucks 
in great number, completing a huge 
tank arsenal, building field ranges and 
tent heaters, and making our first 
studies of anti-aircraft gun manufacture. 

Here was another urgent job. So 
without waiting to learn what aircraft 
job would be assigned to us, we pro- 
vided 600,000 sq. ft. of additional plant 
space and, from our own personnel, 
began to select engineering, metallurgi- 
cal and manufacturing specialists for 
this new work. 


It was just three months after our 
first meeting with Air Corps officials 


NOSES AND BODIES 
FOR BOMBERS 
(INSIDE AND OUT) 






that we were notified our job was to 
build nose and center e sections 
for medium bombers including installa- 
tion of complete control systems. 


We immediately sent forty of our 
technicians to a producing aircraft plant 
where these men did regular production 
work and observed, at first hand, the 
production methods then in use. Our 
long background in building automo- 
biles and trucks, plus the experience 
these men gained, enabled us quickly 
to get under way turning out “bodies” 
for bombers by quantity production 
methods. 

To help acquaint us in “advance with 
the many kinds of material and oper- 
ations involved, the Army Air Corps 





sent us a bomber nose section. Our engi- 
neers and master mechanics analyzed 
aircraft blueprints covering more than 


OVER 14,000 PARTS 
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fourteen thousand structural parts. 


Many of the metal parts presented 
entirely new working characteristics. 
They required elaborate heat treating 
processes for the extreme stresses de- 
manded of -them. They also presented 
new problems in the design and use of 
the dies needed to shape them. 


Our production and purchasing spe- 
cialists determined which parts we could 
subcontract to other companies. As the 
work progressed, orders for parts and 
materials were given to 2,255 subcon- 
tractors in 309 towns, in 29 states. 


Aluminum forgings would be needed 
in large numbers by us and other manu- 
facturers participating in aircraft pro- 
duction. Therefore, we were given the 
job of building an aluminum forge 
plant. We also prepared at our foundry 
to produce aluminum castings for plane 
manufacture. 


Thousands of men and women had 
to be trained for this new type of work. 
Women were employed in large num- 
bers and carefully taught drilling, rivet- 
ing, machining and assembling of air- 
craft parts. Automobile sheet metal 
workers, body builders and trimmers 





were shown how to apply 
their experience to the pro- 
duction of bomber parts. 

The big nosé of the bomber 
houses the Bombardier, Pilot, 
Co-Pilot, Navigator and Radio Operator. 
Nearly all controls are here, while the 
center section provides the bomb carry- 
ing space. 

If you could look within these sec- 
tions as assembly goes on, you would 






IF YOU COULD Lh : N 
LOOK WITHIN | + 
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see a bewildering network of wires and 
tubing as well as the structural skeleton 
of the ship. Every one of these 1,963 
separate wires and over 1,000 feet of 
tubes—to say nothing of all the control 
mechanisms — must operate faultlessly. 

In the production of “bodies” for 
bombers—a new field to Chrysler Cor- 
poration — again is demonstrated how 
our experience in peacetime car and 
truck production now is being applied 
to the production of war equipment in 
quantity ... and on time. 
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WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Tanks * Tank Engines  Anti-Aircraft Guns ¢ Wide 
Variety of Ammunition * Bomber Fuselage Sec- 
tions ¢ Bomber Wings « Aircraft Engines ¢ Anti- 
Tank Vehicles * Command Reconnaissance 
Cars ¢ Troop Motor Transports * Cantonment 
Furnaces ¢ Ambulances * Marine Tractors ¢ Air 
Raid Sirens and Fire Fighting Equipment ¢ Marine 
and Industrial Engines * Weapon Carriers ¢ Gyro- 
Compasses * Powdered Metal Parts « N 
Pontoons « Harbor Tugs « Field Kitchens « Bom 
Racks * Bomb Shackles * Tent Heaters ¢ Aircraft 
Landing Gears + Refrigeration Compressors * and 
Other Important War Equipment. 


In the production of this war equipment Chrysier Cerperation is 
assisted by ever 9,800 subcontractors in 956 tewns In 39 states 


Tune in Majer Bowes Every Thursday, CBS, 9P.M., E.W.T. 
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[ BACK THE ATTACK... W'7H WAR BONDS ] 





‘Boy or Girl? 


JUDGING gender in a baby chick may be important—but gender 
doesn’t matter when you change from blueprints to BW (black 
line) Prints. 

For BW Prints are produced so simply, so easily, that Jenny can 
make them as quickly as Jim. That’s a big advantage in wartime. 

What’s more, BW Prints can be produced in big volume by 
one operator —instead of the two or three operators that quantity 
blueprint production requires. And you'll use no extra labor in 
cutting prints to size—for BW Prints can be produced on sheets 
pre-cut to the exact size of your tracings. 

Easier to read than blueprints—easier to check—and much faster 
—Bruning BW Prints, produced in your own plant, can bring you 
many another advantage. Ask a Bruning representative to explain 
how they can speed your production—just as they are helping to 
set a faster pace in war industry today. Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 








This Bruning machine — the “75-157” Printer: 
Developer for roll stock—requires only one operator 
for large volume production of Bruning BW Prints. 
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“prudent neutrality.” Nor did the remarks 


of Germany’s defeat strengthen Argen- 
tina’s standing with the Axis. One joke put 
it this way: At last Argentina had at- 
tained true neutrality because now it was 
on bad terms with everybody. 

Thirty-six hours after the publication 
of the notes, Storni carried out his threat 
of last June and resigned. Brig. Gen. Al- 
berto Gilbert, head of the Interior Depart- 
ment, was named acting Foreign Minister 
until a permanent successor was selected. 


Significance 


The key to Argentine politics lies in the 
fact that Ramirez is not the real boss. 
The Nazi-tutored general is merely a fig- 
urehead who signs decrees, appears at 
fétes, shows up at his office with growing 
infrequency, and nurses a bad set of 
stomach ulcers with daily rounds of whis- 
kies. At present Argentine power rests 
with the Council of Eight, a group of army 
men, some or all of whom plotted the June 
revolution. The neutrality policy is dear 
to their hearts. 

The council meets frequently in a pri- 
vate room in the Circulo Militar, a rather 
exclusive Buenos Aires club for army offi- 
cers. Its membership includes Brig. Gen. 
Elbio Anaya, Minister of Justice and Edu- 
cation; General Gilbert, Minister of In- 
terior; Col. Anibal Imbert, postmaster gen- 
eral; Col. Oswaldo Anaya, Elbio’s brother 
and vice president of the Circulo Militar; 
Col. Miguel Ange! Montes, director of 
national parks; Col. Eduardo J. Abalos; 
Col. Juan Peron, head. of the secretariat 
of the Ministry of War, and Brig. Gen. 
Santos V. Rossi, commander of the First 
Army Division at.Camp de Mayo. 

These men are rigid disciplinarians and 
reactionaries. Most of them are ill-humored, 
brusque, unimaginative—the earmarks of 
the extreme military mentality. Peron, 
head of the War Ministry secretariat, ac- 
tually runs the ministry. When the real 
minister, General Edelmiro gave the story 
of some appointment to a La Prensa re- 
porter, Peron angrily took the reporter to 
task with: “I don’t care what that idiot 
said. Stories from this ministry should 
come from me.’ 

As things stand, Gen. Elbic Anaya ap- 
pears to be the most powerful member of 
the council, but that may be temporary 
until the others ‘test their respective 
strength. The real stumbling block is Gen. © 
Arturo Rawson, President for a matter of 
hours after the overthrow of Castillo, a 
man who in general is pro-Allied. Rawson 
occupies the peculiar position of not hav- 
ing enough strength to take the lead away 
from the council, yet of swinging sufficient 
influence to check its progress. 

To overcome this menace, Rawson was 
recently named Ambassador to Brazil 
against his strenuous objections. Stalling 
for time, the general informed the council 
that his departure must be postponed be- 
cause he did not wish to take his children 


~ out of school until the semester ended. In 


a@ message broadcast to Brazil Rawson 
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Through these hectic days and busy nights, troop 
trains, regular trains with troop cars, and freights 
loaded with important materials of war keep roll- 
ing along the Santa Fe. 

Watch a section hand grab his pick a little tighter, 
go at his job a little harder, after a trainload of 
American fighting boys has rolled past. ““We’ll-get- 
’em-through” is his attitude these days. 

Yet—he is only one of more than 60,000 employes 
on the Santa Fe who are doing their bit “keeping ’em 
rolling” all along the line... who are moving mil- 
lions of troops and millions of tons of materials 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 











needed for Victory, where and when they are needed. 


They know that éf you stop the wheels that move 
them, you stop everything that floats and flies as well! 


And they never forget that thousands of boys in 
our armed forces came from Santa Fe ranks and from 
the families of Santa Fe employes, and these boys 
who are fighting for all of us have the toughest job 
of all! 

You bet, we’re backing them up in the best way 
we know—and that’s by buying War Bonds, and 
seeing to it that movements essential to Victory 
come first on the Santa Fe! 
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publicly revealed his disapproval of the 
appointment by declaring that he wasn’t 
sure when he’d be able to leave for Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Underground on Top 


Minister de Menthon Promises 
Purge of Vichyite Traitors 


When the vote was taken, not one of 
the fourteen commissioners dissented. It 
was only natural for the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation to welcome the 
distinguished newcomer to Algiers by giv- 
ing him the important portfolio of Justice 
and making him the fifteenth commis- 
sioner on the committee. 

The new commissioner, Francois . de 
Menthon, had only just arrived in Algiers 
from France by way of England. His ap- 
pointment as a member of the committee 
purposely served to manifest and cement 
the close ties now existing between: the 
Algiers French and the underground in 
France itself. For, in the past few years 
de Menthon had emerged as one of the 
top leaders of the French underground. 
The Nazis had acknowledged this in their 
own way by placing a prize of 1,000,000 
francs (about $20,000) on his head. 

That the Germans never caught him 
may have been partly due to de Men- 
thon’s inoffensive appearance. A slightly 
built, mild-tempered professor of political 
economy, the 43-year-old aristocrat, father 
of six children, seemed predestined neither 
by his looks nor by his background for a 
haine role in the dangerous underground 
work, 

But de Menthon, though a native of 
Haute Savoie, had lived and lectured too 
long in Lorraine, where the menace of 


Germany was as obvious as the Vosges 
Mountains on a clear day. He had been 
municipal councilor at Nancy and dean of 
the law faculty in its university there. 
After the outbreak of war he served at 
the front, was wounded, and taken pris- 
oner. But he escaped from Germany, 
reached the then unoccupied zone of 
France and became professor at Lyons 
University. Dismissed in August 1942 by 
order of the Vichy Minister of Education 
Abel Bonnard, he devoted all his wits and 
energies to the organization of the under- 
ground. 


Underground: When, after months 
of torpor following the catastrophe of sur- 
render, the French forces of resistance 
came to life, de Menthon founded one of 
the underground movements called Li- 
berté. This group later merged with the 
strongly de Gaullist Combat, an organ- 
ization composed mainly of students, 
professors, professional men, and other 
intellectuals of both leftist and rightist 
tendencies. De Menthon was made a co- 
director of Combat, which subsequently 
became one of the two leading under- 
ground movements in France. The other 
was Libération whose leadership and mem- 
bers principally have come from trade- 
union circles, Other important elements 
of the French underground comprise the 
still close-knit and numerous Communist 
party, the Franc-Tireurs and Partisans— 
a league of numerous small guerrilla 
groups—and the Organisation des Cadres 
Militaires, which is composed mainly of 
veterans of this and the last war. 

Last March, these and other under- 
ground groups united in a Council of Re- 
sistance of sixteen members representative 
of all parts of France and of all political 
parties. Ever since, the French under- 
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Wanted Dead or Alive: In this advertisement in the Yugoslav 
puppet paper, Novo Vreme, the Germans offered 100,000 gold marks for the 
capture, dead or alive, of a “British hireling,” the Chetnik commander, Gen. 
Draja Mikhailovich, and a “murderer,” the Yugoslav Partisan leader, Tito. 
There were no claimants for the gold offered by the Germans. 
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ground has been a highly disciplined and 
effective force of some 150,000 to 200,000 
who are fairly well equipped with arms 
and have engaged the Germans in hand- 
to-hand fighting in the Alps and else- 
where, besides wrecking trains and liqui- 
dating stool pigeons and informers. 


Purge: In his new capacity, de Men- 
thon will head the special “purge” commis- 
sion recently set up by the Algiers Com- 
mittee to bring Marshal Pétain and other 
prominent Vichyites to justice. De Men- 
thon himself defined its purpose in these 
terms: “It is not a question of vengeance, 
but of patriotism. We have suffered too 
much not to demand sanctions and a purge 
of the handful of Frenchmen who have led 
us into such misery.” 

The day after de Menthon’s election as 
fifteenth commissioner, the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation decided on 
the composition of the Provisional Con- 
sultative Assembly which will meet in 
Algiers on Nov. 3. Of its 80 members one- 
half will represent, in person or by proxy, 
the various underground movements in 
Metropolitan France. The remaining 40 are 
to be selected in such a manner as to re- 
flect as accurately as possible the political 
complexion of the last French parliament 
elected in 1936. 


Eleanor Darns It 


The tall woman in gray didn’t mind 
telling a story on- her husband. It con- 
cerned an American soldier, the only one 
in his unit who hadn’t shot a Japanese. 
An officer advised him to call “To hell 
with Hirohito!” and when the Jap jumped 
from his foxhole, protesting, to shoot him. 
The next day the officer asked the soldier 
if he had shot his Jap. “No,” admitted 
the Yank, “when I called “To hell with 
Hirohito,’ the Jap jumped and yelled ‘To 
hell with Roosevelt,’ and I just couldn’t 
shoot a fellow Republican.” 

But Eleanor Roosevelt didn’t need a 
laugh at her expense to insure the con- 
tinued success of her tour last week 
through Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
and as close to the New Guinea fighting 
front as Cairns, Queensland. Already the 
Commonwealth had been softened up by 
scores of gestures of the sort Australians 
admire. : 

They liked Mrs. Roosevelt’s defiance of 
convention. They were won over by her 
statements and broadcasts in which they 
recognized a liberal political policy gen- 
erally similar to their own. And they were 
deeply touched by the First Lady’s tele- 
phone chat with Mrs. John Curtin, 3,000 
miles away, in which the Prime Minister’s 
wife explained how, with only one day’s 
notice, she -had been unable to procure 
any warm clothing for the transconti- 
nental journey to meet the distinguished 
visitor. 

Crowds jammed the streets of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney and filled the city 
halls in each center hours before Mrs. 
Roosevelt arrived to address big “women 
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The amazing can... 





THAT BLOWS UP A BALLOON 
THAT CARRIES UP AN AERIAL 


THAT RADIOS AN SOS! 




























Fantastic, you say? Yes—but true! 


This can is used in a new type life 
raft for bomber crews. In the top of 
the can is a hole. Into this is screwed 
a hose attached to a small balloon. 
Inside the can is another can, which 
slides part way out like a telescope. 

The odd-looking unit is plunged in 
the sea. Then things happen! 

The balloon inflates and soars 300 
feet in the air, carrying aloft a radio 
aerial. A few minutes later a portable 
radio is sending out an SOS. 


What blew up the balloon? Hydro- 
gen. The can contains chemicals that 
generate hydrogen when submerged 
in sea water! 


This is only one of many cans in 
the raft that help save American lives. 
There are cans for water, food, first aid, 
repair materials, even fishing tackle. 
They keep out rain, salt water, hu- 
midity . . . stand long storage and 
rough handling. Cans keep things safe! 


Cans for civilians are limited now, 
but the war cans will be peace cans 
one day. And better cans—thanks to 
our wartime experience as ‘‘Packag- 
ing Headquarters for America.” 






CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42 St., New York City 
HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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SEEKING NO NEW TERRITORIES 
...WE ARE GAINING THEM 


Americans have no plans for world conquest 
...no wish nor desire to expand beyond our 
present boundaries. 


Yet...seeking no new territories ...we are 
gaining them! Gaining them...not by con- 
quest... but by creation. American industry 
... rising to the imperative needs of wartime 
production... has swept far past the old 
frontiers of scientific achievement. 


Synthetic rubber production may well become 
greater than that of natural rubber from the 
East Indies. And Davison has made...and 
is making...a great contribution to the syn- 
thetic rubber program by supplying a special 


THE DAVISON 


Frags teagh (omit 


Davison Silica Gel as the catalyst support 
which is the heart of the operation. 


Our present and potential production of 
magnesium has reached imposing figures... 
and here too, Davison is making a noteworthy 
contribution by supplying a compound that 
prevents burning in the mould and eliminates 
pits in the castings. 


To utilize to the full all the scientific advances 
...and all the increased productions we have 
attained under the stress of war...will be a 
major problem when peace comes. To that 
task Davison dedicates all its efforts... with 
the same unflagging spirit it now employs in 
wartime activities. 
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only” meetings. At a war-production fac- 
tory where women are more than half the 
labor force, she turned and smiled to a 
crowd of girls going off a shift, as Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger handed her from 
the car. The girls cheered, and one in the 
front row said: “Gee, a President’s wife, 
and she’s only got rayon stockings and 
one of them’s darned at the heel! That 
shows you!” 


Bowing Acquaintance 


The weather was hot, but the war news 
wasn’t — not an unusual situation in 
Chungking of late. So, to the bored Ameri- 
can correspondents in the Chinese capital, 
even the presence of a globe-trotting Sena- 
torial committee was better than nothing. 
Accordingly, with pencil in pocket and 
tongue in cheek, they set off to kill an hour 
or so interviewing the visitors. 

For a time the senators ran true to 
form: “America regards Japan as her chief 
enemy,” sagely observed James M. Mead 
of New York, waving a shirt-sleeved arm. 
“We're not forgetting the fellow who stuck 
the knife in our back,” echoed Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia. “Why do you suppose 
we're building all those carriers and 20,000 
naval planes?” queried Ralph O. Brewster 
of Maine. 

Rolling jaundiced eyes heavenward, the 
reporters waited for the politicians to start 
telling them all about China. They even 
invited the senators to speak up on the 
subject. And then the bombshell fell. “In 
a gentle manner,” Brooks Atkinson cabled 
The New York Times, “Mr. Brewster de- 
clined to make imposing statements about 
China. He said: ‘We can’t speak about 
China with much authority after being 
here 24 hours. It takes us 48’.” 


Spanish Omelet 


Spanish papers on Sept. 9 broke the 
news under great headlines: Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco had gone on a visit to a 
youth camp. They carried another front- 
page sensation: a speech by the Secretary 
of the Falange. Also ran: the news that 
Italy had capitulated to the Allies. The 
Valladolid radio did even better: it carried 
the Italian news as the 22nd item on its 
domestic broadcast. 


Union Dame 


The British Trades Union Congress, 
founded in 1868, is one of the most influen- 
tial representative bodies of organized la- 
bor in the world. It represents more than 
6,000,000 men and women belonging to 230. 
unions and ranging from dock hands to 
clerks, from miners to shipbuilders. 

In Southport last week, members met 
for the congress’s 75th annual session. In 
quick succession, they passed resolutions 
asking for relief of underpaid coal miners, 
action on the Beveridge report, and per- 
mission for civil-service employes to affili- 
ate themselves ‘with such semipolitical or- 
ganizations as the TUC. They listened in- 




















International 


Munitions Minister Speer (with Swastika) helped edge out a declining Goring 


tently to a speech by Ernest Bevin, Min- 
ister of labor, on guidance for postwar 
measures. 


The high spot of the meeting was an 


-Anglo-Russian discussion. For the first 
. time in eighteen years, delegates from the 


Soviet Union were present at a TUC meet- 
ing. Ten of them, including two women, 
were well received, but their demands for 
a second front in 1943: and expansion of 
the Anglo-Russian trade-union committee 
to include representatives from other coun- 
tries, were deemed impractical. 

For the first time in history, the meeting 
was presided over by a woman. She was 
Dame Anne Loughlin, elected TUC presi- 
dent a year ago and regarded as Britain’s 
No. 1 campaigner for equal rights and pay 
for women in industry. Dame Anne was 
born in Yorkshire of Irish descent. Left 
motherless at 12, the dark-haired girl kept 
house for the younger children, worked in 
a clothing factory at threepence an hour, 
and while still in her teens led a factory 
strike of nearly a thousand workers. A 
gifted orator, she rose. rapidly to become 
organizer of the National Union of Tailors 
and Garment Workers. : 

Now in her early 40s, Dame Anne is an 


_ attractive-looking woman who wears plain 


tweed suits and retains her strong North 
Country accent. This year she was made a 
Dame of the British Empire for her indus- 
trial work. On leaving Buckingham Palace, 
she said: “The King congratulated me on 
my work. I’m well aware of the honor of 
being a Dame of the British Empire, but I 
wanted no fuss.” With that, Dame Anne 
went back to her job. 


Persian Lambs 


Iran,.a country. that ever since the days 
of Darius has had some difficulty keeping 
abreast of the times, last week declared 
war on Germany. 


Stripped Superman 


In a new reorganization of Germany’s 
internal setup, made public last week, 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Goring, whose 
reputation has been declining with each 
Allied air raid, apparently lost his power 
as economic super-dictator of the Reich. 
His duties devolved upon Dr. Walther 
Funk, Minister of Economics, and the 
youthful, good-looking Prof. Albert Speer, 
Minister for Arms and Munitions. 

Exactly what new powers had _ been 
given to the two men was not made clear 
by the Berlin broadcast which spoke of 
“further concentration regarding organi- 
zation and management of German war 
economies.” It added that Dr. Funk had 
received responsibility for “the general 
trend of economic policy, for supply of the 
qivilian population, for currency problems, 
for foreign trade, and for financing Ger- 
man economy, and the economy of pro- 
tectorates.” Speer, according to the broad- 
cast, had been placed in charge of all 
German war production. Thus at 38, 
Speer, who is also head of the renowned 
Todt Organization and holds several high 
administrative posts, now ranks with the 
topmost Nazi leaders. 

Actually, all the powers now specifically 
given to Funk are inherent in the posts of 
Economics Minister and Reichsbank Pres- 
ident which he has held respectively since 
February 1938 and January 1939. And 
Speer, as Minister of Arms and Munitions 
since February 1942, already has been in 
charge of war production. 

The new appointments, therefore, could 
only be interpreted in the sense that Gér- 
ing had been stripped of the supervisory 
powers which he has held since the begin- 
ning of the four-year plin in 1936. Hence 
Berlin’s assertion that his powers were not 
touched by the reorganization appeared to 
be so much double-talk. 
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Plea for End to Renegotiation 
Made by Machine-Tool Industry 


With War Plants Tooled Up, - been made since 1939 (200,000,000 worth 


Makers Plead to Keep Profits So 
They Can Stay in Business 


Of all the nation’s manufacturing in- 
dustries, the machine-tool firms have be- 
come the first to reach the end of the long 
road of war production. Virtually all war 
plants are now tooled up and very few 
additional facilities are being built. So 
few more tools are needed that the present 
backlog of, orders will be exhausted this 
year. Last week officials of the 300-odd 
companies which make the machines to cut 
and shape metal for everything from a 
tank plate to the tiny firing pin in an 
Army rifle took an assay of what the next 
few years hold for them. What they saw 
coming was trouble because of wartime 
overproduction. After this war, as after the 
last, they feared, many machine-tool build- 
ers might have to quit business. 

The tool companies decided not to take 
this lying down. Through their national 
trade group—the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association—they promptly went 
to the public and to Congress with a plea 
that they be let live. 

The Association brought out these 
points: 


1—Enough standard machine tools have 


in 1989; $1,320,000,000 in 1942) to supply 
normal peacetime needs for the next ten 
or fifteen years. Fully 85 per cent of the 
machine tools made for war factories are 
of the same type as tools in everyday 
peacetime use. Hence the standard tool 
market is saturated for a long time to 
come. 


2—In order to stay in business, tool com- 
panies must engage in research to design 
new machines and find new markets. This 
means money for meeting payrolls and 
overhead. Without cash reserves it cannot 


be done. 


$—Potential reserves are being taken 
away by government renegotiation of con- 
tracts to recover profits deemed excessive. 
Hence the law should be amended to per- 
mit the machine-tool industry to hold onto 
its profits and set up a postwar cushion 
of cash reserves. This should be done for 
toolmakers particularly because the law 
was primarily designed to recapture ex- 
cessive profits only from those manufac- 
turers who had no previous experience in 
making the items contracted for and hence 
did not know the costs at the time the con- 
tract was made. Since costs of machine 
tools were known and established, and 


since the Office of Price Administration 
put ceilings on *machine-tool prices long 
before the renegotiation act became law 
on April 28, 1942, there is no reason to 
renegotiate machine-tool contracts. 


4—Net profits rarely exist wholly in 
cash. The machine-tool industry has in- 
vested all its earnings of the past five 
years in plant expansion, and a large bulk 
of current profits are in inventory. Since 
renegotiation refunds must be made in 
cash, this poses the problem of where the 
industry will get the money without bor- 
rowing. 


Significance 


Renegotiation of contracts is probably 
more important to the machine-tool build- 
ers than most other lines of industry— 
although all industry last week was de- 
manding Congressional relief. Virtually all 
companies wanted the law amended so 
that contracts would be renegotiated after 
instead of before taxes (see page 78) . 

Actually, the machine-tool people may 
not be in as bad a spot as they think. It 
is true that the market for standard tools 
to make prewar and wartime goods is 
pretty well saturated. But the bigger com- 
panies that normally produce these ma- 
chines (lathes, grinders, milling machines, 
broachers, and the like) already are going 
in for diversification and are turning out 
new products quite different from machine 
tools. One big firm, for instance, is making 
parts for Diesel engines and aircraft. An- 
other has turned to metal powder used in 
molding machine parts. 

Nor are the smaller, specialized plants 
worrying particularly. They know there 
will be a tremendous market for their 
custom-designed machines because many 
of their special machines can be used only 
for war work (a machine which will drill 


ta 





Will milling machines (left) and turret lathes (right) be idle after the war? 
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PECIAL automatic remote control 
S devices developed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell engineers are speeding the 
testing of aircraft motors in the nation’s 
newest and largest aircraft manufactur- 
ing plants. These new control devices 
not only conserve manpower, but make 
possible positive, accurate findings un- 
der all kinds of flying conditions which 
are simulated in the test cells. Automa- 
tic recording devices by Brown Instru- 
ment Co., 2 Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Photo Coartery Buick Meter Div. — General Motors Corp. 


M-H Controls speed aircraft engine testing 


subsidiary, take down operational data 


of each engine so that complete per- 


formance record is available. This new 
development by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
engineers is but one of the many M-H 
contributions to the war effort... . 
If your problem deals with automatic 
control, M-H engineers can help you. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2826 4th Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
In Canada: Toronto. In Europe: Lon- 
don, England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 


BUY MORE.WAR BONDS! 


BROWN :. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


PROVIDES AUTOMATIC 
TESTING FOR: 
Oil temperature and 

flow control. 
Prestone temperature 
and flow control. 


Gasoline temperature 
and flow control. 


4 Carburetor air flow and 
temperature control. 


§ Air cooled engine 
temperature control. 


§ Automatic safety shut 
down & alarm control. 
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All the mythical powers of Aladdin’s Lamp couldn’t have 
produced a better answer to the Navy’s requirements for com- 
pact, lightweight steam generating equipment than they found 
in Clayton Flash Type Boilers. Because they exactly “filled the 
bill,” Clayton steam generator production was diverted over- 
night from commercial channels to shipyards building Navy 
vessels . . . and since then has been stepped up many times. 


Using only one-third the space and weighing but one-quarter as 
much as conventional marine boilers, Clayton steam generators cook 
the food and heat the coffee, provide steam for distilling, sterilizing, 
heating, blowing the whistles, and scores 
of other vital services on fighting and  _ 
‘patrol ships of fifteen different types. 
They come to working pressure in five 
minutes, automatically and instantly 
adjust themselves from full load to heat- 
ing only a few gallons of water, deliver 
from 15 to 150 h.p. at operating pres- 
sures of 10 to 150 pounds. 

Clayton boiler “magic” was thor- 

. oughly demonstrated by a long record 
of leadership in peace-time industry . . . 
since doubled and re-doubled in Naval 
service... ean te. ca-eagaaigtaa i 
industry when the war is over. 


- 


OTHER CLAYTON PRODUCTS 


@ Other Clayton products aiding our Armed 
Forces are Kerrick Kleaners . . . Kerrick 
Cleaning Kompounds ...Clayton Hy- 
draulic Dynamometers . . . Clayton Steam 
Generators ...Clayton Boring Bars and 
Holders. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
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eighteen holes at once in a part for a bat- 
tleship, for example, doesn’t have many 
peacetime uses—although some machines 
can be converted by installing new heads) . 
Hence, as new products are developed 
in the postwar period, new machine 
tools must be designed to make these 
products. 

Much of the business from such new- 
product development will fall into the laps 
of the specialized machine-tool men. In- 


' genyity will continue to pay them divi- 


dends as it has for the past quarter-century. 
However, demand for new types of stand- 
ard machines will grow, too. 

And there is the possibility that makers 
of standard machine tools may not be hit 
as hard as they think. Though millions of 
dollars’ worth of standard machine tools 
will be standing idle in factories. on the 
day that peace comes, some may stay idle 
and others be exported. 

There is another factor. One huge cor- 
poration today stands ready to buy thou- 
sands of these machines from the Defense 
Plants Corp. so it can convert speedily to 
civilian production. But at the least indi- 
cation of government red tape binding up 
the sale of the machines, this manufacturer 
plans to place orders with standard ma- 
chine-tool makers, the better to win the 
race with competitors to get back into 
civilian production. Other firms have simi- 
lar plans. 

Another thing over which the machine- 
tool industry is flipping coins is the poten- 
tialities of export markets after the war. 
One group contends that: there will be 
practically no place to sell machine tools. 
Along these lines, the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association asserts: “It must 
be borne in mind that for war purposes 
England, Germany, and Russia have like- 
wise been building fantastic quantities of 


* machine tools. South America’and the Far 


East are limited markets at best. There 
would seem little prospect that exports 
will have any major effect on the postwar 


- machine-tool situation in the United 


States.” 

But in taking this view, the toolmakers’ 
association failed to dwell on one impor- 
tant point—the New Deal’s long-heralded 
plans for promoting world industrializa- 
tion. The machine-tool makers are not 
banking on this, but if the current Admin- 
istration idea works out to encourage in- 
dustries all over South America, Africa, 
China, and other non-industrial regions, 
the demand for machine tools would be 
beyond the imagination of most people. 

There are still other possibilities. If, 
for instance, world agricultural prac- 
tices are modernized, there must be a 
large expansion of the farm machinery 
industry here and abroad. And tools to 
make the farm equipment will be in de- 
mand. 

The one big question—and one that has 
been generally overlooked—in all the dis- 
cussion of contract renegotiation and the 


> postwar future of the machine-tool in- 


dustry is not so much the amount of 


.. money the tool industry itself will be able 


- 
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reat American Oronp 
Insurance Companies 


New Vork 


Member Companies—Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 

North Carolina Home 

Rechester American 


* we w& BACK THE ATTACK —~WITH WAR BONDS &K k& * 


A study-sketch by Thomas 
Pritchard Rossiter of the 
signing of a new constitution 
by x. ederal Convention 
at Philadelphia in 1787. 


Oneness of Purpose 


The Constitution is noteworthy for its success in 
providing a practical and comprehensive form of 
government for a nation varied in opinion and 
geographical background. That it has been successful 
is probably to be attributed to the fact that it is the 
work of many individuals, who together give voice 
to the many-sided problems of the people as a whole. 


Similarly, an insurance program can represent 
the unification of its many varied parts — or it can 
be a mere collection of policies that bear no relation 
to each other. The Great American Group of 
Insurance Companies has had noteworthy success 
in the preparation of the unified type of insurance 
program. Let one of its 16,000 conveniently located 
agents —or your own broker — explain how you 
may benefit by Great American’s coordinated 
treatment of your insurance needs. 
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to accumulate for postwar reserves, but 
rather how much money its potential cus- 
tomers (virtually all of them war con- 
tractors subject to contract renegotiation) 
will be able to hold back to buy ma- 
chines from the toolmakers. All current- 
ly rosy postwar plans fer dazzling new 
products could be seriously dimmed if the 
private capital is not there to put them 
into effect. When that question is an- 
swered, the machine-tool industry—and all 
other industry—will know better how to 
plan for the future. 


Corn and Pigs 


Drought conditions in August worsened 
prospects for all crops by nearly 1 per cent, 
bringing estimated 1943 production 7 per 
cent below the bumper .1942 output. Such 
was the gist of the Sept. 1 crop report is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
last week. It pointed out, though, that 
1948 production would still top any season 
but 1942 by 4 per cent. 

A bright note was an estimated 111,000,- 
000-bushel improvement over last month’s 
forecasts for the corn harvest, which the 
department now expects will total 2,985,- 
267,000 bushels. This would be 189,887,000 
bushels less than in 1942. In Chicago, 
Board of Trade men took issue with this 
projection. They said they were mystified 
by the estimated increase, adding that pri- 
vate advices pointed to just the reverse— 
a deterioration of corn crops during the 
August drought. 

Four days before the report was released, 


‘the War Food Administration reduced 


next year’s support prices for choice hogs 
by $1.25 a hundredweight from the pres- 
ent level of $13.75. In the same week 
the Office of Price Administration offi- 
cially set a ceiling of $14.75 on live hogs 
at Chicago. 

Significance 


’ 





Based on the old rule of thumb that 10 _ 


bushels of corn will make 100 pounds of 
pork, the August improvement could be 
translated into more than 5,500,000 addi- 
tional choice hogs of two hundredweight 
each. But farmers are not counting their 
pigs before they reach the market weight 

Besides the doubts of private authori 
ties, there is another big “if” to the de 
partment’s estimates. It admitted that the 


improvement hinged almost entirely on a . 


late frost. 

But, even if the larger corn crop is real- 
ized, it is doubtful that it all would gx 
into hog production—particularly if the 
new WFA support price sticks. This low- 
ered price is expected to cut next year’s 
crop of little pigs 13,000,000 head below 
this year’s 74,000,000 by making it less 
profitable to feed them the ‘corn. As con- 
trasted with the 19383 destruction of 6,000,- 
000 little pigs aimed at forcing up prices, 
the move this time is intended (1) to 
balance hog production with feed, (2) 
release corn to refiners and (3) divert 
more into poultry and dairy channels. 


Eastman’s Anti-Featherbed Proposals 
Hand a Laugh to McNear of T. P. & W. 


George P. McNear Jr., president of the 
239-mile Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road, likes to throw back his head and 
laugh heartily when he considers .some- 
thing funny: funny, that is, in the Ameri- 
can colloquial sense—not necessarily hu- 
morous. 

For months McNear had not indulged 
in a hearty bellow. The going was tough. 
The owner of the little Midwestern con- 
necting freight railroad (called “Tip Up” 
by old-timers) , had not received his $3,300 
monthly salary since the government took 
over the road March 22, 1942. And Mc- 
Near had to borrow $35,000 to still the 
clamoring of bondholders who had in- 
stituted receivership proceedings. 

But last week the familiar leonine roar 
of the 52-year-old McNear again echoed 
from the walls of the mammoth glass- 
enclosed tennis court attached to his home 
on a 270-acre farm near Peoria. The 200 
pounds (brought down from 230 by mak- 
ing tennis his fetish) of solid muscle that 
fill out his 6-foot-214-inch frame shook 
with consuming mirth. 

He chuckled to a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent who had called at his farm: Hadn’t the 
government seized his road because he had 
refused to bow to railway labor’s demands 
for featherbed work rules? Hadn’t Joseph 
B. Eastman, ODT head, reinstated those 
rules? And what was Eastman’s record 
since he restored featherbedding on Mc- 
Near’s tiny T.P. & W.? “I'll tell you,” 
McNear shot at the reporter: “Almost 


immediately Eastman started to get rid of 
made-work. I tell you, Mr. Eastman is 
proving our case for us!” 


Last Laugh: And well the big Scot 
might laugh for he had before him thirteen 
points for railroad-manpower conservation 
issued early last week by Eastman (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 13) . Most sweeping and revo- 
lutionary were two directing that feather- 
bed fuli-crew laws and mileage limitations 
be abandoned on all roads for the duration 
of the war. 

The Eastman announcement followed 
by a few weeks publication of an ODT 
pamphlet: “‘Featherbed Rules,’ Railroad 
Manpower, and the T.P. & W.” This, 
said McNear, showed the ODT itself had 
found featherbedding onerous. For exam- 
ple: A starting-time rule sometimes re- 
sulted in crews being called hours before 
they could be used. Eastman in his pam- 
phlet said that where this rule resulted in 
waste on the T. P. & W. it was eliminated. 

But though McNear laughed, he still 
was without a railroad, and he still was 
waiting for a reply to a letter he sent to 
Eastman on Aug. 21: “We are writing you 
to ask that our railroad be returned to us.” 


Clincher: Earlier McNear himself had 
issued a report contrasting the difference 
between the government’s featherbed op- 


‘eration of T. P. & W. in 1942 and the 


road’s non-featherbed operation under pri- 
vate management in 1941. For 1942 it 
showed: number of em- 














THAT HOOP THEY'LL INCUR 


over 1941; train-miles op- 
erated. (one train run for 
one mile) , up 3.8 per cent; 
hours employes on duty, 
up 19.4 per cent; com- 















MY ROYAL DISPLEASURE! 
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pensation paid, up 35.3 
per cent; net profits, ap- 
proximately $272,000 (af- 
ter allowance for Federal 
taxes which a private op- 
erator would have to pay) , 

















against $404,601 for 1941, 








after all taxes. 











How railway labor saw Eastman’s 13 points 





MecNear feels that the 
latest government move 
against made-work rules 
cinches his argument for 
return of his road. Other 
railroad officials expressed 
gratification with East- 
man’s thirteen points. 
Some of their comments: 


{ Charles M. Thomson. 
trustee, Chicago & North 
Western Railway: “The 
proposal is highly con- 
structive and should en- 
Beer—Labor - able the railroads to 
perform their vital war 
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ployes, up 30.4 per cent . 








WER When World War II struck the world with all its " 
THEN PO SHOVELS WHE BE Warner Electric Brakes were ready! Immediately, rd 
accurate control and split-second stopping power, as 
ptoved in years of service on leading tractor-trailer 
fleets, were enlisted by our armed forces. Dependable 
in all kinds of weather, Warner Electric Brakes were 
adopted for essential motor transports and huge artil- 
lery pieces, demonstrating their superiority today on all 
of the world’s battlefields. And when Victory is won, 
the experience gained under most grueling war condi- 
tions will be applied to electric brakes for scores of new 
peacetime uses. Then power shovels—and many other 
types of power equipment will be braked electrically. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY 
Beloit, Wisconsin 





CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 











50 CALIBER BABIES 
Spit Bullets from Lightweight 


INSUROK CRADLES 


Uw THERE in the fore part of those 
wings, nestled snugly in gun 
troughs of FORMED INSUROK, are 
batteries of .50 caliber machine guns 
— tough babies that pack a wallop— 
that are rough on anything that gets 
near them. “ 

Tough, too, are the troughs of 
INSUROK T-700. High impact 
strength lets them take the beatings 
and be ready for more. Yet, even 
more important is the weight reduc- 
tion made possible by this versatile 
material. It saves priceless pounds 
wherever it is used. 

INSUROK. T-700—a thermoset- 
ting, fabric type sheet material—is 

also resistant to corrosion and most 
* chemical action. It has low heat 
conductivity and does not support 

fungus growth. 


Under proper processing, it per- 
mits simple and some compound 
bending and has limited drawing 
characteristics. 


The forming can be done without - 


requiring complicated, costly dies. 
Size and shape variations and speci- 
fication revisions can be easily met. 
It is therefore particularly well 
adapted to both large and small run, 
war-product applications. 

Richardson Plasticians will be glad 
to assist in the application of any of 
the many grades of Laminated or 
Molded INSUROK for present or 
contemplated products. Write for 
complete information. . 


INSUROK 





ye RICHAKDSON COMPANY 
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McNear may have the last laugh 


work even more expeditiously than at pres- 
ent. The criticism on featherbedding is a 
just criticism and the roads have been 
struggling under this practice for years.” 


q Harry A. Scandrett, trustee, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway: 
“Eastman is right in ‘his assertion that 
mileage restrictions holding down working 
hours are a detriment to the railroads.” 
Significance 

Featherbed rules are, for the most part, 
the result of organized labor’s attempts to 
protect itself against unemployment re- 
sulting from technological advancements. 
In the railroad industry they are directed, 
for instance, against reduced employment 
resulting from faster trains. 

Thus they decree that a run of about 100 
miles by a road crew in freight service 
shall constitute a day’s work. That rule 
originated on some roads in 1885 when 
freight-train operations were less than half 
the present average speed of 16 miles an 
hour. 

Pressure against the made-work rules 
has been building for years. And labor has 
not only permitted gradual modifications 
from time to time, but the railway brother- 
hoods themselves have eliminated or tem- 
porarily suspended some of the rules. How- 
ever, labor got its back up when McNear 
made a clean sweep of all featherbed prac- 
tices on T. P. & W. 

Though T. P. & W.’s dispute is small, it 
involves big stakes. On its outcome de- 
pends the fate of featherbedding on all 
railroads. And its importance does not stop 
there: made-work rules run throughout 
ee seeg4 of virtually all organized 

McNear’s latest plea for the return of 
his road is pending before a joint decision 
of the Justice Department, the War Labor 
Board, and the ODT. At present there is 
no inclination to return the road because, 
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HAPPENS TO OIL COOLER TUBES... 
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* The term ‘Flying Fortress”’ 


is a Boeing Trade-Mark 
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There’s tremendous power in those little coupons in your War Ration 
Books. They’re the average civilian’s chief defense against a savage, 
criminal menace... the Black Markets. 


Ration Stamps represent a simple means of distributing necessities 
equally to all Americans. And because most Americans have a high 
sense of fair play, Ration Stamps are doing a great job of helping to 
stamp out the chiselers who creep up on the fringes of society. 


Here at SXLSF, we recognize the importance of fighting the Black 
Markets, and know that our Ration Books are great weapons in the 
fight. That, of course, is on the Home Front. For the War Front, we’re 
turning out increasing quantities of ball and roller bearings which 
help carry retribution to the Axis War Machine. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
jsyop-@see\ners 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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“as an ODT spokesman said, “no one has 


expressed any confidence McNear will act 
right.” : oes 
“Yet some transportation people feel 
McNear’s defiance of organized labor and 
the Administration becomes a secondary 
consideration for the moment: They think 
it is possible that he has already had a 
profound effect on the industry. For the 
practical operating experience the Admin- 


istration has gained in running McNear’s 


little Tip. Up may well have been a factor 
in Eastman’s call for an uncompromising 
abolition nationally of important railroad 
featherbed rules. eee 


Canada Cracks Down 


Slowdown in Ship Construction 
Stiffens Attitude Toward Labor 


For two years, labor in British Colum- 


_ bia has been making rapid gains under 


pressure of war. It drew its lines-tight be- 
cause there was a labor shortage—par- 
ticularly in shipbuilding. Union leaders 
made demand after demand (higher wages, 
shorter hours, a voice in plant manage- 
ment). There was no traditional closed 
shop there. But employers yielded bit by 
bit. Finally, the shipyard workers became 


. the highest paid class of labor in Canada. 


They got closed-shop agreements. The 
Canadian shipyard worker came nearer es- 
tablishing what he called his “rights” than 
ever before in history. 

Last week, however, the pendulum was 
swinging in another direction. Because of 
the record output of ships in the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain and be- 
cause the enemy submarine menace is 
fairly well under control, a slowdown in 
cargo-vessel construction has been ordered. 

No longer plagued by a manpower short- 
age, British Columbia shipbuilders began 
to get firmer with their employes. More 
than 100 workers, each of whom had been 
absent four days in a two-week pay period, 
were fired; hundreds of other cases of ab- 
senteeism were under investigation. As one 
shipbuilder said: “New construction sched- 
ules mean that we can get along with fewer 
men, so we are in a position to weed out 
undesirables and demand that workers live 
up to their contracts and work their pre- 
scribed time.” 


Significance 


The stiffened attitude of “live up to 
your contract—or else” applies so far only 
to shipyards—the aircraft and other war 
industries in the area are still suffering 
from labor shortages. Nevertheless, though 
Canadian labor practices often parallels 
those of the United States, the Canadian 
Government has never been as partial to 
labor as has the Government of the United 
States. 

Hence the Canadian labor leaders are 
apprehensive for the future, fearing that 
the attitude of shipyard employers is mere- 
ly an indication of things to come—that 
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Whether for beaming a headline across 
the world or bringing it into your 
home, Federal is a leading manufac- 
turer of radio transmitting receiv. 
ing tubes, including the giant tubes used 
by Mackay Radio in its world-wide 
ommunications Service 


ITs 


In your morning paper 
It's only an arrow 
Creeping toward a dot on the map... 


But out there 

Where the angry earth 

Convulses under your feet 

From the thundering steamroller charge 
It’s hell on wheels 

As the tankgattack at dawn 


And close on their clawing heels 
Spattered with the same mud and lead 

As the mopping-up forces 

Comes the soldier with the typewriter... 
The war correspondent 


When you read his eye-witness account 
Of how this town was taken 
Read between the lines 
And give a thought 
. To the man under the helmet 


X 
Whose only command is... 
Get the story! 
* * * 


Helping him get the story through 
Relaying it from field radio 

To command outpost 

To towering Mackay Radio 
Trans-Atlantic radio telegraph station 
Is the voice and ear of electronics 
The vacuum tube...- 

Giving wings to his words 

Just as it helps plane and tank 
“Work together better 

Because they can talk together” 


Here at I. T. & T.’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
Where a great many of these tubes are made 
Our hats are off 

To the men who use them 

To speed victory... 

Some day they'll help men 

Build a better world 


~ 


InTERMaTIONAL TELEPHONE AND TeLecrapn Corporation 67 Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 


«Manufacturing Associate: 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
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all or part of the gains labor has made as 
a result of the war will be in grave danger 
after peace comes. After the war British 
Columbia will have more skilled labor than 
ever before, and labor leaders are not sure 
they can preserve their gains and keep 
workers in line—particularly when it is 
estimated that in the postwar period ten 
men will be available to fill each heavy 
industrial job. 


Boon or Boondoggle? 


Troops and war-plant workers have a 
common desire for after the war—both 
want jobs at least as good or better than 
those they had before the war. Frederick 
C. Crawford, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, made _ that 
summary last week in a radio talk. And 
then he added: “Let me say the jobs will 
be provided for them. If private enterprise 
doesn’t do it, the government will have to. 
But if the government provides the post- 
war jobs, it will be a pretty poor world to 
get back to. Everybody remembers the 
WPA. It didn’t resemble victory.” 


Fightuh Dodge 

They were retelling an old story around 
the Detroit Athletic Club last week. Mem- 
bers had just heard that Joseph M. Dodge 
(no relation to the automobile family) had 
been named by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell to head the War Department’s stormy 
price adjustment board, which renegotiates 
war contracts. And that recalled Joe Gans’s 
description of the muscular 52-year-old 
president of the Detroit Bank. Shuffling 
out of the gym one day, the old Negro 
who had been lightweight champion (1902- 
08) and was now working as a waiter ai 
the club laid down his tray and shook his 
head sorrowfully: “It sho’ is a shame Mis- 
tuh Dodge took up banking. He might of 
made somethin’ of hisself as a fightuh!” 

By taking on one of the war program’s 
toughest financial posts Joe Dodge, in the 
opinion of Washington observers, had 
picked himself a fighting job. A native 
Detroiter he started learning about bank- 
ing as a security-carrying messenger right 
after he left high school. Successively a 
clearinghouse clerk, teller, bookkeeper, au- 








Harris & Ewing 


Asay a View: A War Labor Board panel held a preliminary hearing 
last week in Washington on labor trouble at the Brewster Aeronautical Corp.’s 
Johnsville, Pa., plant. Most wnpressive thing to come out of the hearing was 
this photo showing Frederick Riebel Jr., Brewster president, nthe while 
his boss, Henry Kaiser, solemnly listened. 


ditor, and finally state bank examiner, he 
went up the hard way. Dodge left bank- 
ing in 1917 to become sales manager for 
an automobile company. Returning fifteen 
years later as vice president of the First 
National Bank of Detroit, he got back 
just in time to share in the national bank 
crisis. So well did he handle his job in 
that difficult period that he was made 


. president of the Detroit Bank, 35th largest 


in the nation ($314,239,203 in deposits 
last Jan. 1). 

Between his new duties Dodge will sand- 
wich some attention to the bank presi- 
dency he has held for ten years by making 
his headquarters in Washington and comn- 
muting to Detroit twice a month for bank 
directors’ meetings. Before agreeing to take 
on this heayy load, he characteristically 
went to his doctor for a complete physical 
examination. Learning that he was fit, he 
made a typical quick decision: “All right, 
then. I can lick this new job.” The new 
job’s salary is $8,000 annually. © 

Meanwhile in Washington, the Army re- 
moved Dodge’s price adjustment board 
from direct control by the Under Secretary 
of War. Instead, it was set up as a special — 
division under General Somervell’s Army 
Service Forces, which had been doing the 
administering anyway. In some _ business 
circles this action was seen as a move to 
forestall Congressional action against the 
renegotiation law, but the Army tersely 
explained it merely was eliminating di- 
vided authority in administration. 

By last week too, the House Ways and 
Means Committee had begun its _long- 
awaited session to discuss proposed sub- 
stantial changes in the War Contracts Re- 
negotiation Act. Maurice Karker, outgoing 
price-adjustment-board chairman, was the 
first witness. He said the statute might be 
“dangerous” and “un-American,” but 
vigorously plugged it as necessary (see 
page 68) . 

The graying heavy-set former head of 
the Jewel Tea Co. reported that up to 
July 31 the board had obtained elimina- 
tion of excessive profits totaling $2,743,- 
500,000. Under committee questioning 
however he admitted: (1) 70 per cent of 
the recoveries would in any event have 
been taken up by taxes; (2) in 40 per cent 
‘of the cases renegotiated, no excessive 
profits were shown. 


Labor Notes 


John L. Lewis dipped deep into his bag 
of United Mine Worker tricks and came 


up last week with a new wrinkle in the * 


contreversial portal-to-portal pay question. 
Rebuffed by the War Labor Board on his 
proposal for a flat allowance (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 6), the foxy old man of the coal 
mines had worked out a flexible system 
which, he felt, no one could say does not 
truly represent pay for the time going to 
and from the actual place of work in the 
pits. 
Here is how it would work: Miners 
would be given a set.number of hours 4 
day to work. Pay would start when they 
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entered the mines and stop when they left. 
Instead of being paid only for the time 
they dug coal, miners would be paid for 
their full time in the mine. In reopened 
negotiations with the bituminous-coal op- 
erators, Lewis proposed an 84-hour day 
which would raise wages an average of 
$1.75 a day. This, with the 25 cents a day 
granted earlier by the WLB, would just 
make the “$2—no more, no less” for which 
Lewis has consistently campaigned. 

Mine operators for the moment turned 
this specific proposal aside as too expen- 
sive. But they were keeping the measure- 
ment principle in mind with the thought 
that a lower pay rate might be agreed to 
if the new approach to portal-to-portal 
pay were acceptable to the WLB. 


§{ Two guards at the Johnsville, Pa., plant 
of the Brewster Aeronautical Corp., were 
found guilty of disobedience this week by 
a general naval court-martial. They were 
two of the four who caused a four-day 
work stoppage at the plant last month by 
standing on their “rights” as CIO union 
members and refusing to obey orders of 
their Coast Guard superiors (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 13) . The sentence for the pair—Rich- 
ard Belli and Kenneth Bodine—was a bad- 
conduct discharge from the Coast Guard 
temporary reserve and they were released 
from the prison ship at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, where they had been held 
since their arrest on Aug. 23. Their com- 
panions, Fred Darling and Robert Spratt, 
tried at the same time, remained in custody. 


g§ A Denver district court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of most sections of Col- 
orado’s controversial “labor-peace” law. 
Only a provision which would have re- 
quired the unions to incorporate was ruled 
out. Approved provisions call for strict 
supervision of labor affairs by the state 
industrial commission, forbid arbitrary or 
excessive dues, outlaw the secondary boy- 
cott and the sit-down strike, permit union 
members to demand and get financial re- 
ports, and authorize the commission to 
supervise picketing when it endangers pub- 
lic peace or property. Expected to influence 
action on similar laws in Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Texas, and other states, the ruling will 
be appealed to the State Supreme Court, 
labor spokesmen said. 


Unmoved Market 


Stock-market observers who wondered 
why the unconditional surrender of Italy 
last week caused no more than mild price 
declines will have to look farther back for 
the answer. When Mussolini went out of 
power, Sunday, July 25, traders began to 
anticipate the fall of Italy. An eight-point 
drop in the Dow-Jones average of indus- 
trial shares followed in the next few days. 
This was largely in the war-baby issues. 
Those stocks standing to benefit by peace 
turned upward. Since the initial shake- 
down, the list of the New York Stock Ex- 
change has tended irregularly and mod- 
erately higher, with the peace stocks in 


the van. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Some months before the Presiden- 
tial election of 1940 a group of business 
leaders, economists, and political scien- 
tists had a meeting in New York to 
analyze campaign prospects. None of 
the group was in a position to carry any 
particular influence in Republican party 
councils so the conclusions were of only 
private importance, but they come back 
to mind in view of the statement issued 
last week on the domestic situation by 
the Republican Postwar Advisory Coun- 
cil at Mackinac. 

At this meeting referred to, the dis- 
cussion for two or three hours went 
along the familiar pattern—praise for 
many of the reforms that had been made 
by the New Deal, damnation for many 
other things that it had done, and con- 
demnation for the poor job of adminis- 
tration that was to be found in almost 
every division of the New Deal. Then 


fect as follows: 

, “Whether one approves or disap- 
) proves of the New Deal is not a matter 
of whether this or that thing it has done 
needed to be done. or whether it has 
been well or badly done. The regulation 
of stock exchanges and public utilities, 
the guarantee of bank deposits, the Fed- 
, eral Housing Administration, the social- 
security program, the Wagner Act, the 
agricultural program, and all the other 
individual measures undertaken by the 
New Deal are mere incidentals in the 
over-all picture. The New Deal isn’t a 
series of ‘reforms’ which can be judged 
individually; it is an economic and p::lit- 
ical philosophy—the philosophy which 
envisages the complete centralization of 
power in Washington—the philosophy 
4 of a ‘planned economy’ in the full sense 
of that term, with Washington, or more 
properly a group of bureaucrats, telling 
us in detail what we shall and shall not 
do. Whether one is in favor of, or 
against, the New Deal must depend up- 
on whether he is in favor of, or against, 
that philosophy. To think of or discuss 
the New Deal in terms of its individual 
measures simply confuses the issue and 
blinds one to the real truth of what is 
happening in this country.” 


In the 1940 campaign the Repub- 
licans, it will be recalled, took the exact 
opposite of the approach outlined by 
this spokesman. Instead of regarding 


must be viewed and appraised as a 
whole, they campaigned on the basis ef 











one of the men spoke up and said in ef-' 


the New Deal as a philosophy which. 


The Republicans Draw Their Sword 


by RALPH ROBEY 


individual measures, merely claiming 
that they could do a better job than the 
New Dealers in carrying out the reforms 
which had been instituted. 

In the 1944 campaign, however, it is 
now clear from the Mackinac statement 
on domestic problems, this is not going 
to be the case. That statement is a con- 
demnation, not of the individual steps 
as such which have been taken by the 
New Deal, but of the New Deal as a 
philosophy. It charges in virtually so 
many words that the New Deal is the 
philosophy of Fascism. Here is the exact 
quotation—and it is worth bearing in 
mind because in view of the member- 
ship of the Mackinac meeting we may 
be sure much more will be heard of it in 
the months ahead: 

The New Deal “would socialize all 
industry. It would extend existing regu- 
lation until no man or woman could act, 
write, or live without governmental ap- 
proval. It would substitute for Ameri- 
can liberty the regimented existence of a 
subject people. 

“The Republican party is devoted to 
the Federal system of government by 
which basic rights and duties are re- 
served to the states. free of dictation 
and subject to the control of their peo- 
ple. These rights and duties the New 
Deal has arrogated to itself. 

“Tt has now multiplied the number of 
Federal civilian employes five times. 
Three million of them, three times as 
many as during the last war, regulate 
the lives of our people. The number of 
bureaus has so multiplied that every de- 
tail of American life is now regulated 
by bureaucratic decree. 

“These are the instruments of Fas- 
cism. They are the inevitable result of 
the policies of the New Deal.” 


Never before in our history has one 
of our major political parties made such 
a scrious charge against the Administra- 
tion in office. Whether the Republicans 
can back up the charge with factual 
evidence which is convincing to the ma- 
jority of the American electorate _re- 
mains to be seen. But in any case, by 
their elimination of foreign policy as a 
political issue and the making of this 
charge on the domestic front, the Re- 
publicans clearly have issued their chal- 
lenge and drawn their sword for the bat- 
tle of 1944—a battle the outcome of 
which will directly affect the political 
and economic life of every man, woman, 
and child in this country. 
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EDUCATION 





Churchill and Speech Experts Differ 
on Basic English as World Language 


During Britain’s blackest hour, her 
mightiest weapon was the eloquence of 
Winston Churchill. From his potential vo- 
cabulary of from 50,000 to 60,000 words, 
the Prime Minister drove an_ invisible 
sword again and again at the heart of the 
enemy until his besieged countrymen could 
arm themselves with new weapons of steel. 

Last week Winston Churchill unsheathed 
another, simpler weapon—for peace. Far 
more important now than the eloquence 
of any one man, he told an assembly which 
had gathered at Harvard University to see 
him receive an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, was an international language. A 
lasting peace and a more understanding 
world could come, he declared, from the 
universal adoption of Basic English, an 
850-word highbrow pidgin which can be 
learned by a ninth-grade student in one 
semester. 

The British Prime Minister’s public 
praise was the biggest boost any interna- 
tional language had ever received. Already, 


Churchill had persuaded the British Cab- 
inet to set up a committee of Ministers to 
study Basic’s success, its value, and the 
advisability of government financing for 
its spread. Some of the things the report— 
to be made in three or four months—prob- 
ably will reveal are that at the outbreak 
of war Basic was being taught. in 30 coun- 
tries; that Rockefeller Foundation and 
Payne Fund grants have permitted impor- 
tant research at Harvard by a distin- 
guished Commission on English Language 
Studies; that some 50 books (including the 
New Testament in 1,000 words) have been 
translated into Basic; and that it is al- 
ready being widely used by international 
organizations, in foreign trade, and in in- 
ternational radio. 


Key Words: Basic English was first 
“discovered” in 1920, when I. A. Richards 
(now at Harvard) and C. K. Ogden were 
writing “The Meaning of Meaning.” Work- 
ing at- Magdelene College at Cambridge, 





Churchillian English 


I like to think of British and Ameri- 
cans moving about freely over each oth- 
er’s wide estates with hardly a sense of 
being foreigners to one another. But I do 
not see why we should not try to spread 
our common language even more widely 
throughout the globe and, without seek- 
ing selfish advantage over any, possess 
ourselves of this invaluable amenity 
and birthright . . . I am here to tell you 
that whatever form your system of 
world security may take, however the 
nations are grouped and ranged, what- 
ever derogations are made from national 
sovereignty for the sake of the larger 
synthesis, nothing will work soundly or 
for long without the united effort of the 
British and American people. If we are 
together nothing is impossible. If we 
are divided, all will fail. 


Basic English 


I take pleasure in the thought of 
British and Americans going about free- 
ly one on the property of the other al- 
most not conscious that they are of dif- 
ferent countries. I do not see why we 
should not make the attempt at an 
even wider distribution of our common 
language over the earth, and, with no 
purpose to get the better of others, take 





This Is Basic English 


What Basic English would do to the speech of the Master of Words is shown by 
this “translation” of a part of the Prime Minister’s address at Harvard last week: 





International 


up as our right the values that come 
from this move . . . I am here to say to 
you that whatever form or system of 
safe government for the earth you have, 
however nations are grouped and ranged, 
whatever authority is taken away from 
separate nations and their power cut 
down for the greater good of all, noth- 
ing will be done well or for long with- 
out the full force which will come from 
British and Americans working together 
united in their purpose. If we are to- 
gether, anything is possible. In division, 
all will go down. 








they found that whenever they defined 
words they always came back to a few 
other words. Hence, they felt, “there might 
be some limited set of words in terms of 
which the meanings of all other words 
might be stated.” On that basis, they at 
least figuratively reduced the 600,000-word 
English language to 18 verbs, 78 pronouns, 
adverbs, and prepositions, 600 nouns, and 
150 adjectives. At the same time, they 
pared the complicated grammar rules to 
seven—‘“the smallest number necessary for 
the clear statement of ideas.” 

The limitations of the Basic verbs— 
come, get, give, go, keep, let, make, put, 
seem, take, be, do, have, say, see, send, 
may, will—are overcome by combining 
with them the pronouns, adverbs, or prepo- 
sitions. For example, Dr. Johnson’s well- 
dressed verbs like abandon, abdicate, 
adjure, cede, desert, desist, yield, et¢., all re- 
duce to “give up.” The nouns are divided 
into two groups: 400 of them, like account, 
education, mind, kiss, and wind are clas- 
sified as “general,” while the other 200— 
angle, bag, garden, pipe, skirt, ticket, 
worm, etc.—are “picturable.” Likewise, 
there. are 100 “general” adjectives: able, 
elastic, normal, young, etc., and 50 “op- 
posites”: dry, late, secret, white, and so 
forth. 

One important grammatical change is 
the standardization of word order. For ex- 
ample, “I will put the record on the ma- 
chine now” should read in only that way, 


with the subject first, the verb second and 


the predicate last. Beyond that, there are 
only seven rules to learn, such as that 
plurals are made by adding “s,” adverbs 
by adding “ly,” and that degrees are indi- 
cated by the words “more” and “most.” 

Whether or not Basic will actually be- 
come a workable international language, 
only the postwar world can tell. But like 
all other such projects, opinion is divided 
sharply into two violent camps, with the 
arguments running like this: 


Advantages: Proponents insist that 
as a world language Basic tops all other 
attempts because it stems from a tongue 
spoken by 200,000,000 people, has a back- 
ground of spontaneous growth, and leads 
into a rich literature—none of which can 
be said for an artificial language like Es- 
peranto. As the speech of the “American 
melting pot, regular English has bridged 
cultures, while Basic has spread over wide 
geographical areas (its greatest success 
has been in India, and even low pidgin has 
spread rapidly through the South Pacific 
and across Malaya). Other arguments: 
English can be made the easiest language 
for learners, and sloughing off endings for 


_ simplification. doesn’t mangle it as a Ro- 


mance language would be mangled. Among 
its stanchest supporters are H. G. Wells, 
George Bernard Shaw, Julian Huxley, and 
Ivy Litvinoff. 


Disadvantages: The bitterest charge 
against Basic—whose opponents come 
chiefly: from the ranks of those who advo- 
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Whenever you advertise for toolmakers, tool engineers, plant . 
layout planners—you’re advertising to HECKER. These special- 
ized services are our business. And we render these services to 
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They know from experience the advantages of “hiring” 
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work and that we get work out promptly. We're told that we 
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We're applying for those jobs in YOUR engineering depart- 
ments and toolrooms. HECKER is available. 

7 We'll come after the work and your 
instructions whenever you prefer. If 
you want to know how we work, ask 
for your copy of the HECKER Booklet, 
“Tooling for Speed and Accuracy”. 


-Address A. W. Hecker, Dept. L. 
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cate another international language—is 
that it represents “cultural imperialism” 
(Winston Churchill said in his speech: 
“The empires of the future are the em- 
pires of the mind”). By this argument, 
Esperanto, or any of the other 325 pro- 
jected universal tongues which do not have 
a base language, would be superior be- 
cause they are not only impartial, but are 
broad enough to lend a brilliance of ex- 
pression which its limited vocabulary de- 
nies to Basic. Churchill himself, like other 
English-speaking persons, would find the 





Associated Press 


Richards taught Basic with pictures 


habit of leaving out words far more diffi- 
cult than the learning of a new language. 

With singular glee, its opponents like 
to point to the “clumsiness” of Basic.* 
“The officer led his soldiers against the 
enemy, but the enemy stood firm” would, 
they said, read like this: “The person in 
military authority was the guide of his 
men in the army against the nation at war, 
but the not-friends stood solidly upright.” 
But to this C. K. Ogden snapped back 
his own translation: “The lieutenant went 
in front of his men to the attack, but the 
other side did not give way.” 


Jap and Job 


When President Herbert J. Davis of 
Smith College heard that Dr. Schuichi 
Kusaka was job hunting, he snapped him 
up as a temporary member of Smith’s 
war-weakened physics ‘department. Last 
week the storm broke when Northampton, 
Mass., citizens protested. Bluntly, they 
didn’t wish to have even an FBI-approved 
Japanese in their town. 


*Stanley Woodward worried in his New 
York Herald Tribune column last week about 
what Churchill’s suggestion might do to the 
sports writer. In unrestricted track lingo, one 
example reads: “Four Freedoms, a three-year- 
old colt from the Greentree Stable, found him- 
self free from want of speed for the first time 
this and raced to a four-length victory in 
the Way Purse at Aqueduct yester- 
2 Woodward Basic: “Four eres, * a 





time this year and ran toa foubody right en 
in the Gold Design Bag at Aqueduct yester- 
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We railroad people refer to a fast train as a 
“hotshot.” ‘The locomotive engineer is a 
“hogger” and a trainman’s badge a “brain 
plate.” So you won’t be surprised to learn 
that several thousand “angels” now work for 
Southern Pacific. 


Pretty Mrs. Blanche Tuttle, soldier’s wife, is 
one of them. She directs about 35 women who 
work on railroad track around Watsonville 
Junction, in California’s apple belt. 


“I wanted to get into war work and do my 
bit,” Mrs. Tuttle explains. “The railroads must 
run, and this means railroad track must be 
kept in good condition. [ll stay on my S. P. 
job until my husband comes home.” 


Sousannar PACIFIc, which crosses more mountain 
ranges than any other railroad, has always been a 
man-size job of railroading. From our S.P. organ- 
ization more than 13,000 men have gone into the 
armed forces. 


We miss these tried and true railroaders and we 
sorely need more manpower. But today we’re filling 
numerous gaps with—womanpower. 


Here’s a sketch of gracious Mrs. 
Blanche Tuttle as she likes to 


dress ‘“‘when company comes” 





Women operate many of the giant steam hammers 
in S.P. shops, many of the bolt cutting machines, 
drill presses and lubricating machines. They wipe 
down locomotives, sort and cut scrap, clerk in the 
yards and roundhouses, pack journal boxes. 


Women serve as rivet heaters, firelighters, turn- 
table operators, crew callers, blacksmith helpers, 
stationary firemen, sandhouse attendants. The list 
of S.P. jobs women are doing is almost endless. 





This sketch shows you Assistant 
Track Forelady Blanche Tuttle 
working et her railroad job ... 


Wuenrever S.P. tracks RuN—over 15,000 miles of 
line in the West, Southwest and South—women 
today are handling men’s work. 


Women are “working on the railroad” from San 
Francisco by the Golden Gate to New Orleans in 
the deep South. From Tucumcari in New Mexico 
to San Diego at the southern tip of California. Up 
and down the Pacific Coast from Portland to Los 
Angeles . . . and over the-Sierras to Ogden in Utah. 


Southern Pacific is the West’s largest railroad and 
we serve more military and naval establishments 
than any other line in the nation. It is from West 
Coast ports where S.P. tracks converge that our 
country’s fighting men move against Japan. 


Our traffic load is now the heaviest in history. So 
you can see why we are very proud of the women- 
folks who help guard our right of way and work at 
other vital jobs along our lines. We know their 
men in the fighting services are proud of these 
women, too. 


S.P.’s “angels” are doing their part every day to 
back up brothers in bombers... husbands in Africa 
... sons in New Guinea... nephews in the Navy! 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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SCIENCE 


Blitz Babies 


It was three years to the day after the 
first terrible blow from the air in the Bat- 
tle of Britain. A Royal Air Force armada, 
Germany-bound, crowded the high Lon- 
don dusk. Down in the street the little 
people looked up and murmured: “Good 
luck to them! We’ve had it; now let them 
have it!” 

More than the bleak cavities in the 
city streets or the three-year-old green 
graves in the cemeteries, the one factor 





_ that still dams off British pity for the 


people on the other side, now feeling many 
times the bomb weight that England got, 
is the problem of the blitz baby. The trag- 
edy of these emotionally twisted tots was 
best summed up by one of them, aged 5: 
“I’m nobody’s nothing.” Because these in- 
fant psychological casualties of a nation’s 
ordeal by blast and fire are scattered over 
the length and breadth of the land, data 
on them has for the most part been scat- 
tered, too. But “War and Children,” a 
recent book* by Anna Freud, the daughter 
of the late Sigmund, and her American 





*Medical War Books. New York. $3.50. 





co-worker, Dorothy Burlingham, provides 
poignant case histories of these tiny trage- 
dians. 

The little people of Miss Freud’s story 
found sanctuary in the three rehabilita- 
tion nurseries which she and Miss Bur- 
lingham operate near London, under the 
auspices of the American-supported Foster 
Parents Plan for War Children. Where the 
children have told their own stories Miss 
Freud quotes them; where they have failed 
to put their grief into words she describes 
the tragic mannerisms which tell the story 
by themselves. 


John: The son of a soldier, he was 
homeless because his mother had con- 
tracted tuberculosis during the blitz. Twice 
he had been billeted in private homes 
where the discipline was overstrict. When 
he reached Miss Freud’s nursery in Hamp- 
stead at the age of 3, her staff reported: 
“He ate, slept, and played and was no 
trouble to anybody; the only abnormal 
feature about him was that he seemed 
devoid of all emotion.” 


Patrick: This 3-year-old was not seen 


crying; instead he assured himself and 
anybody who cared to listen that his long- 


British Combine 


Peace will be a long time coming to some of England’s children 


absent mother would come for him. “She 
will put on my overcoat and my leggings, 
she will zip up the zipper, she will put on 
my pixie hat.” Somebody asked him 
whether he could not stop saying it. Again 
Patrick tried to be good. While the other 
children were mostly busy with their toys, 
Patrick, totally uninterested, would stand 
somewhere in a corner, moving his lips 
and saying the same thing over and over 
‘again to himself with a tragic expression. 


Bertie: Aged 414, he “seemed so un- 
concerned about everything” workers at 
the nursery doubted whether he knew 
that his father had been killed and his 
mother committed to a mental hospital. 
Later they learned from relatives that the 
child not only knew but had actually been 
taken to the morgue to search for his fa- 
ther’s body. Yet it was months before 
Bertie himself mentioned the tragedy— 
and then he had built it into a dream with 
a happy ending. Instead of admitting that 
his father was dead, he told how his father 
and other men had been at work when 
the bombs started—how they had crowded 
into an underground station so strong 
that no bombs could hit them and how a 
“puff puff train” had come and taken 
them to the country where workmen were 
needed. When the war was over his father 
would get another “puff puff train”—and 
come back. 


Afterwards? One aspect of her wards 
tragedy which Miss Freud’s book leaves 
to inference is that for those like Bertie, 
who are waiting for magical “puff puff 
trains,” peace will mean only disillusion- 
ment. According to figures of the Hamp- 
stead nurseries, only 59 per cent of the 
children there when the report was made 
had a reasonable prospect of being re- 
united with their families. A major pre- 
occupation of Britain’s postwar planners 
is how to make peace improve the lot of 
the others—and of the thousands like 
them who are scattered throughout the 
country. 


Chemical Conjurings 


America’s commandos of the test tube 
and the crucible deserve at least as much 
credit as any civilian group for the vic- 
torious sweep of the war. When Axis con- 
quests robbed the Allies of rubber, tin, 
and other victory essentials, it was the 
chemist who extended our borrowed time 
by conjuring substitutes. Last week, 4,000 
of the 38,000 members of the American 
Chemical Society held their fourth annual 
war conference in Pittsburgh, so jamming 
the hotels that only a dormitory of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women kept 
some of the visitors from sleeping in the 
parks. And though 850 research reports 
were given, the meeting’s larger signifi- 
cance lay in the pooling of secret military 
information behind locked doors. 

_ Interesting findings that can be pub- 


q Even though nuclear physicists have so 
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The Case of 


the Sad Fire Engine 











If, as most kids believe, fire engines like to 
go to fires, they may be a disappointed lot after 
the war. Why ? Because the same fireproof 
Gold Bond Gypsum Sheathing used so success- 


_ fully for the construction of thousands of mili- 


tary barracks will be first choice among build- 
ers for even low-cost postwar homes. 


Millions of homes will be built when vic- 
tory comes—and that means needed jobs 
for millions of men! National Gypsum will 
be ready with new and better building mate- 
rials... over 150 of them. And its 21 big, 
modern plants can reconvert to peace pro- 
duction in a matter of hours! 


IONAL GYPSUM HAS IN ST 
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No matter what price postwar home you 
have in mind, you can plan now to protect it 
from fire with the same big, heavy-duty panels 
of Gold Bond Gypsum Sheathing that are keep- 
ing our soldiers safe in camp today. Use it under 
any kind of exterior finish—brick, stone, stucco, 
clapboards or shingles. 








BUILD BETTER WITH 


Gold Bond 


LverThing. fos walls cnllags 


Gold Bond peacetime products include metal 
lath, plaster, gypsum boards, paint, materials for 
sound control and insulation against heat and 
cold. Many of them are sfill available at your 
Gold Bond dealer's for needed building and 
repairs. See him now if you have a problem. 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo. N. Y. 
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far failed to explode atoms on such a 
scale that a few teaspoonfuls of them will 
drive a liner across the Pacific, there is 
enough oil and coal left in the ground to 
keep the propellers whirling for many cen- 
turies. Despite many gloomy predictions, 
Dr. Per K. Frolich of the Standard Oil 
Development Co., American Chemical So- 
ciety president, predicted it would be at 
least 300 years before the last oil well were 
drilled and after that it would be possible 
to make gasoline out of coal for a consid- 
erable period. How favored is the United 
States as a storehouse of buried power 
treasure is shown by the fact that, where- 
as the country comprises only 5 per cent 
of the world’s dry land it contains at least 
15 per cent of the ground most likely to 
yield oil. Dr. Frolich’s estimate is that in 
addition to the 46,000,000,000 barrels dis- 
covered and partly pumped from this na- 
tion’s soil, another 100,000,000,000 barrels 
ultimately will be uncovered here, or a 
sixth of the 600,000,000,000 barrels com- 
prising the world’s residual supply. As for 
our coal—Dr. Frolich thinks only remote 
generations will see the last ton mined. 
There are still three trillion (1,000 times 
1,000 million) tons awaiting the American 
miner’s pick. 


4 To what you already have heard about 
the postwar dream car add another item— 
the future flivver may be dolled up with a 
gleaming new lacquer made out of pota- 
toes. Dr. L. T. Smith, United States East- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, told 
how starch acetate made from potato 
starch could be used in manufacturing 
lacquers and water-resistant adhesives by 
a new quick process. 


4 A chemical substitute for surgical re- 
moval of dead charred skin to prevent in- 
fection of burns has been discovered in 
papain, the “vegetable pepsin” obtained 
from the juice of papaw fruit, said Dr. 
G. R. Cooper of Duke University. When 
activated with chemicals, papain digests 
and removes the burned tissue without 
damaging the normal flesh. 


§ Calcium ascorbate (a compound of cal- 
cium and vitamin C) has been of great 
value in speeding the healing of bone in- 
juries, including war fractures, according 
to Dr. S. L. Ruskin of the Physiological 
Chemicals Co., New York. The same tab- 
lets proved a successful treatment for 
black-widow spider bites. 


q A new antiseptic that virtually pickles 
wounds and which proved itself in North 
Africa was described by G. J. Martin of 
the Warner Institute for Therapeutic Re- 
search in New York. Proflavine, an acri- 
dine germ foe, was found by British of- 
ficers to be of greater value than the sulfa 
drugs in treating deep, burrowing wounds. 
Because germs develop an immunity to 
sulfa drugs, new germ destroyers such as 
proflavine must be developed. 


{ Radio frequency power is now being 
used for heating and cooking cereals, ply- 
wood, and such a variety of other things 
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that it already dwarfs to insignificance the 
combined power of all the radio broad- 
casting stations of the world, according to 
Dr. J. W. Robertson of the International 
Tailoring Co., New York. 


{ Chemical magic can be employed com- 
mercially to improve the quality and taste 
of chicken and turkey meat, F. W. Lorenz 
of the University of California revealed. 
When synthetic female sex-hormone tab- 
lets were implanted in young and old 
roosters and the birds were subsequently 
killed, it was found that their proverbially 
tough and stringy meat had become as 
tender and succulent as that of choice 
capon. Because the neck is not. preferred 
by gourmets it is there that the pellets are 
implanted —thus guarding against the 
chance of meat eaters getting a dose of 
hormones that might alter their own char- 
acteristics. In the case of cockerels, the 
treatment was started four weeks before 
they reached market size. Their combs 
quickly became shrunken, pale, and wrin- 
kled, like those of capons (de-sexed roost- 
ers), and their new feathers were of the 
female shape and color. There was an in- 
crease in muscle fat, an important item in 
that by working into connective tissue fat 
improves tenderness. 

4 A little more resilience and a little less 
strength in the materials would eliminate 
the present problem of excessive wrinkling 
of synthetic fabrics. According to Dr. Her- 
man Mark of Brooklyn, a compromise 
between strength and resiliency is now 
being worked out by rearranging mole- 
cules so that the wrinkles in synthetics 
will “hang out” in closets as do wrinkles 
in woolens. 


BOOKS 





Paul of Tarsus 


As a fitting sequel to his magnificent 
novel, “The Nazarene,” Sholem Asch has 
written a fictional biography of the great 
propagator of the Nazarene’s faith—Paul 
of Tarsus—which rounds out the story of 
Jesus and the genesis of Christianity. In 
the new book, Asch has been content to 
tell his story straight, without recourse to 
the complicated and, to one reader at 
least, slightly meretricious devices he used 
in the earlier novel. 

“The Apostle” comes at a time when, in 
the midst of the worst war in history, in 
what must be the most godless period 
in history, there is a phenomenal interest in 
religious fiction, as witness the success of 
such novels as “The Song of Bernadette,” 
“The Robe,” “The Keys of the Kingdom,” 
and Asch’s own best-seller, “The Naza- 
rene.” The present book, however, which 
without hesitation can be called greater 
than any of the others, is more than just a 
picturesque biblical tale. In this work, the 
author, with deep understanding of Jewish 
thought, has written a vivid history of the 
birth and growth of an ideology that was to 
change the world, that was, for once, some- 
thing new under the sun. It is a tribute to 
his mastery that he has been able to make 
an absorbing, even exciting, narrative out 
of what might have been too abstract and 
reflective a subject to hold the casual 
reader’s interest for 800 solid pages. 

It is a shopworn axiom that, were it not 
for Paul of Tarsus, :Christianity might 
have remained a strictly Jewish sect and, 





St. Paul in chains before Feliz, governor of Caesarea. “And Feliz being 


Culver 


willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound.” (Acts 24:27) 
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- mM QUAY-NORRIS specializes in ver- Today we are working in five critical 
satility... making many different metals...iron, steel, aluminum, bronze, 
products well. Thirty-three years ago we magnesium. We make parts large and small 
introduced the first replacement piston ... parts hardened and ground ... parts not 


hardened and ground. We build and 
operate highly specialized machin- 


rings. Now we are making millions of pre- 
cision parts in great variety to help beat the 


Axis ... parts sturdy and unfailing. We are ery. In our expanded plants, we em- 





direct contractors to the Army and Navy ploy thousands of expert craftsmen. 
and sub-contractors on precision parts for This versatility is all part of the job... part 
aircraft, tanks, scout cars and trucks. In of the business of getting on with the war... 
our business, we’ve just got to be versatile. part of the business of keeping ready for peace. 


a | 
McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


/ 
St. Louis, Mo. cs Toronto, Ont. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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THAN EVER BEFORE?” 
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@ When your Shock Absorbers work properly, 
f they save wear and tear on the entire car; that’s 
ic why the car manufacturer installed them. Shock 
Absorbers also lengthen tire life and assist in 
reducing cupping and creasing. 
See your dealer and have your Shock Ab- 
sorbers inspected; your dealer is anxious to help 
you save your tires and your car. Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Mich. 
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“Be sure to have your Shock Absorbers inspected regularly” 
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in time, have vanished from men’s minds. 
For Paul, when he finally, and literaily, 
saw the light and accepted his apostleship, 
realized that the revolutionary teachings of 
the Carpenter from Nazareth were of uni- 
versal value and far from being what he 
first thought them: narrow and dangerous 
deviations from the dogmatic party line 
of the Torah. 

Asch’s story opens in Jerusalem when the 
young tentmaker Saul bar Reb Baruch of 
Tarshish first became cognizant of the lit- 
tle cult of Jesus—an unruly group of Gali- 
lean Jews who met semisecretly in a back 
street to hear the preachings of Reb Iste- 
pan (St. Stephen) who extolled the recent- 
ly executed Yeshau of Nazareth as the true 
Messiah and the personification of God on 
earth. To Saul, a strict Pharisee and a be- 
liever in the Law, this kind of talk was 
grotesque blasphemy; enraged, he volun- 
teered to help stamp out the sect and was 
the instrument through which Stephen was 
stoned to death by a mob. 

Then, as we all know, he was struck 
blind by a dazzling vision on the road to 
Damascus, whither he was proceeding on a 
mission of persecution. Jesus appeared to 
him as the Man of Sorrows and rebuked 
Paul for his denial of Him: “Why perse- 
cutest thou me?” Paul was led into the 
city where he was succored by one of the 
hated Christians; when he regained his 
sight, the metamorphosis was complete. 
From Saul, the scourge of Jesus’s disciples, 
he became Paul the Apostle, the great dis- 
seminator who carried the gospel into the 
farthest corners of the Mediterranean 
world—Antioch, Ephesus, Athens, Corinth 
—and finally to the Rome of Emperor 
Nero where, on the very day that another 
disciple, Peter, was crucified with his head 
down, Paul of Tarsus was executed for his 
belief. But, as Asch says on the last page 
of his book: “The sword conquered for a 
while, but the spirit conquers forever!” 
(THe Apostite, By Sholem Asch. 804 
pages. Putnam. $3.) 


Lady Pimpernels 


For two days the refugee-packed train 
had been halted on the French border. 
Finally out of a special train from Spain, 


- the cause for the delay emerged. She was 


a woman, red-haired, imperious, haughtily 
accepting the flowers and ovations pre- 
sented her by the German Government. 
Johanna Hoffmann, notorious German spy 
formerly imprisoned in the United States, 
was being exchanged for an American 
woman, Mrs. Etta Shiber, who after 
months in a Nazi prison was riding the 
refugee train to Portugal and freedom. 
This is the climax to an almost incredible 
story of underground activity in Paris 
after the German occupation. Almost by 
accident Mrs. Shiber and an English 
friend, two middle-aged women who until 
the war had lived peacefully together with 
their dogs, found an escaped English sol- 
dier on their hands. Their success in get- 
ting him across the border into unoccupied 
France prompted thein to help others, 


- 





Official Photo, U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


WHERE IT’S HOTTER THAN...Well, HOT! 


Eggs a la Tank ... sunny side up, on the armor 
plate of “Canned Heat.” 

It seems as if most major engagements in this 
war occur in places and at altitudes where ex- 
tremes in temperature are the rule. Men and 
equipment are subjected to grueling punishment. 

Consider ball bearings, too. Without them, com- 
bat equipment would be forced to slow down to 
a crawl. Easy, sensitive control would be impos- 
sible; maneuverability and dependability, only a 
dream. For example, these ball bearings must 
maintain their performance records in a plane 

which leaves a scorching ground temperature of 
' 110° and in a matter of minutes is expected to 
outperform enemy ships at a minus 40° height. 

Millions of Fafnir Ball Bearings are doing just 


that today in combat equipment. They will be 
ready to maintain equally impressive perform- 
ance records in peacetime equipment where fric- 
tion must be engineered out. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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_ BUY WAR BONES | 





Featured at 
Better Dealers Everywhere 


Never have you made a wiser invest- 
ment than in the War Bonds you’re 
salting away every payday! Another 
swell buy is a fine new Alligator Rain- 
coat, to guard your wartime health 
and clothes. For style, quality, depend- 
ability and value—truly “the best buy 
in rainwear”! The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 
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ac because... IT’S SURE TO RAIN! ‘ 
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more than 150, before the Nazis caught 
on and imprisoned them. The story of 
these two inexperienced and oftentimes 
terrified women and their desperate race 
to keep a few jumps ahead of the Gestapo 
is so exciting and brave that it is painful. 
(Paris-Unpercrounp. By Etta Shiber. 392 
pages. Scribners. $2.50.) 


Love Life of the Whale 


Roy Chapman Andrews is probably one 
of the happiest men of this century. As a 
boy he wanted—like many other boys be- 
fore and after—to be a world traveler, an 
explorer, a big-game hunter, and a@ scien- 
tist. He realized all those ambitions and, 
with very little of the pain and travail 
which are the lot of most men of achieve- 
ment, became an ace in every field. 

Andrews never cared for sticking in one 
place for long: for 25 years he did not 
spend twelve months in any one country. 
The favorite book of his boyhood was 
“Robinson Crusoe”; he lived to see the 
day when he, with two “men Fridays,” was 
lost on a desert island in the Pacific and 
enjoyed an idyllic existence until, to the 
hero’s sorrow, the party was _ rescued. 
Andrews admits he has been fortunate. 
He calls his autobiography, published last 
week, “Under a Lucky Star.” 

The book is a stunner. Disposing of 
childhood, youth, and college years in 
half a dozen pages—“I don’t think any- 
one except myself would give a tinker’s 
dam about those boyhood years”— 
drews gets down to his adventures. He 
came to the American Museum of Natural 
History right out of Beloit College, Wis., 
and got a job sweeping the museum floors 
at $40 a month. In a short time, the young 
enthusiast was sent out on field assign- 
ments. His first “expedition” was to a Long 
Island beach where a whale, whose skele- 
ton the museum coveted, was stranded. 

That was Andrews’s first, and messiest, 
meeting with whales, For the next dozen 
years he studied the whale-at-home in re- 
mote parts of the world; he watched and 
photographed them feeding, fighting, and 
making love; he was in on the accouche- 
ment of a mother whale—the baby 
weighed 15 tons—and was so interested 
in the business that he even tasted some 
whale mother’s milk (verdict: bad). 

Here is his description of the amorous 
antics of the Cetacean: “With field glasses 
I watched the love-making of a pair of 
hump-backed whales 50 feet long . . . the 
gentleman whale executed a series of 
acrobatic performances evidently with the 
object of impressing the female. He stood 
on his head with the tail and body 15 feet 
out of water. The great flukes were waved 
slowly at first; then faster until the water 


-was pounded into a spray and the terrific 


slaps could be heard a mile away. This 
performance ended, he slid up close to the 
female, rolling about and stroking her with 
his right flipper. She lay on her side, ap- 
parently enjoying his caresses. Then 

backed off and dived . . . He was gone 
for, perhaps, four minutes, then with a 





home 
Andrews watched whales woo 


terrific rush he burst from the water 
throwing his entire 50-foot body straight 
up into the air . . . Falling back in a cloud 
of spray he rolled over and over up to his 
mate, clasping her with both flippers. Both 
whales lay at the surface, blowing slow- 
ly, exhausted with emotion.” 

From whales, the author got into the 
big time in exploring. His book is one long 
thriller, detailing fights with and escapes 
from Chinese bandits, blue tigers, Japs, 
pythons, and other deadly animals. He 
gives the full story of the expeditions to 
the Gobi Desert and the finding of the 
famous dinosaur eggs, and re-creates the 
smell and feeling of far-off places that have 
since become battlefields in this war. Al- 
though at one place the author remarks 
that the romance has gone out of explor- 
ing, he says it without conviction. Today, 
at 59, he is keeping fit on his Berkshire 
farm waiting, one feels, for peace and the 
opportunity to get into more trouble. 
“Always,” he writes, “there has been an 
adventure just around the corner—and the 
world is still full of corners.” (UNpER A 
Lucky Srar. By Roy Chapman Andrews. 
800 pages. Viking. $3.) 


In Technicolor 


Clifford Dowdey’s fourth historical novel, 
“Tidewater,” is a colorful action-packed 
thriller about a fictitious Chemauga City, 
Tenn. (obviously, Memphis) , in the 1830s. 
The raw river town was booming to the 
tune of slave auctioneers and the churn 
of flat boats loaded with cotton. Into this 
M-G-M-ish scene of violence and pretty 
women came Caffey Wade, a young and 
handsome Tidewater Virginian, made more 
attractive by his caravan of coaches, 
wagons, uniformed house slaves, and field 
hands. From the moment he picked up 
Blossom Cane, candid product of the 
tough section known at Pitch Bottom, 
until he left for Texas with respectable 
Libby Gamble, the six-guns are never far 
out of reach. (Tmwewater. By Clifford 
Dowdey. 332 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50.) 
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In old English “Aye” meant “Yes.” But the Navy’s “Aye, Aye, Sir” means 


far more. It really says ...““Your order is understood and will be obeyed.” 





The Navy has given Zenith many “orders” since the war began. Our prompt 
*sAye, Aye, Sir” has, we believe, been justified by the “intelligence and 

















ht initiative” (as the Navy says) with which these orders have been executed. 
ud 
his ; 
—in days of civilian radio, Zenith was ‘proud of its long 
series of “firsts”—improvements which made radio history 
he and established leadership in the industry. 
ng 
Des | —today our viewpoint has changed—materially. 
Me — engaged exclusively in war production, the things we have 
to been called upon to do—the tasks we have succeeded in 
he accomplishing, make past improvements in civilian radio 
me literally look like “child’s play.” 
ve 
Al- —the work of our engineers in radionics has made the “im-' 
“a possible” possible and accomplished the “miraculous.” 
ay, ‘ *—mark that word “*RADIONICS”, (with its subdivisions 
a of Electronics, Radio, etc.)—it has brought into reality and 
Te. being, devices which only a year or so ago came in the“im- 
an possible” and “miraculous” categories. 
- —today Zenith works in the science of radionics for our 
ps. armed forces alone. 
“the impossible we do —in that bright “tomorrow” when peace returns— 
immediately . . . . —we can only say—the post-war radios that Zenith will 
o Wie: dieidealenis: tales produce will contain many interesting new developments. 
ty a little longer” —that statement is based upon experience which we can not 
Os. now reveal—but you may take our word that it is a fact. 
* —ARMY SERVICE FORCES 
- ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
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Birds of Fine Feather 


Q. What bird, indigenous to the Midwest, is 
the fleetest in the country? 
A. The St. Louis Redbird, of course. 


That $64 baseball question could have 
been answered not only by quizzical John 
Kieran, the essayist and ornithologist, but 
by seven National League teams as well— 
they are dead pigeons in the senior-loop 
pennant race. The St. Louis Cardinals, 





‘notoriously slow starters, caught up with 


the Brooklyn Dodgers in June, gave them 
a patriotic double drubbing July 4, and 
never have been threatened since. Some- 
time this week, the Redbirds mathemati- 
cally clinch the flag, and will set out again 
to administer a classical trouncing to the 
New York Yankees in the World Series. 

Sam Breadon, owner and president of 
the organization, can be heard chortling 
far from Sportsman’s Park. When Branch 
Rickey, for 24 years considered the brains 
of St. Louis, left Breadon’s employ last 
October, the ex-automobile dealer said he 
would run the Cardinals alone: “I know 
quite a bit about baseball myself.” To- 
gether, the Breadon-Rickey battery had 
won six pennants—1926, 1928, 1930, 1931, 
1934, and 1942—and four world champion- 
ships (missing only in 1928 and 1930). 
This is Breadon’s first time solo. 


The Team: The current flock has the 
usual Cardinal look—lean and hungry. The 
players hustle and hurry with the rush of 
race horses on the order of Count Fleet. 
Debs Garms, spare outfielder, is the gaffer 
of the club; an old man of 35. But the 
eight regulars who form the team’s back- 
bone are the youngest collection of fathers 
in baseball suits: Their average age is just 
under 25. 

Properly enough, the fledgling has soared 
highest. The youngest Cardinal at 22, 
Slammin’ Stan Musial has pounded the 
ball at a .350 clip during the season, and 
unless he hurts his hand on bat splinters, 
he seems certain to win the league’s bat- 
ting crown. 

A prize rookie last year (.315 at bat), 
Musial wasted his time in the minors as a 
pitcher. “When I see Mort Cooper,” he 
now says, “I realize I wasn’t much.” His 
fielding has already been complimented by 
a Dodger fan who, after watching Brook- 
lyn hits snared easily in right field, yelled: 
“Hey Music Box, how in de woild kin any- 
body run so fast and see so good, yuh bum, 
yuh?” 

Brooklyn picklepusses are even more in- 
censed at their Fred (Dixie) ,Walker’s kid 
brother, Harry (Dixie) Walker. Another 
Card sophomore, Dixie Jr. is not only a 
300 hitter but he comes through in the 
clutch. Only 24, he is already better than 
the 33-year-old “Bum” who is his brother. 

The third outfielder, Danny Litwhiler, 
has the distinction of being the only regu- 
lar not groomed by St. Louis or its farms. 
He was obtained in a midseason trade 
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with the Philadelphia Phillies, who got 
Coaker Triplett. 

Four jumping jacks bounce around in 
the infield: Ray Sanders, a home-town boy 
and ‘softball refugee, covers first; George 
(Whitey) Kurowski, another star rookie 
of 1942, sizzles at the hot corner; Rookie 
Lou Klein has found a permanent job at 
second, and Martin (Slats) Marion is the 
longest shortstop in the majors (at 6- 


foot-2 he can almost reach from first to : 


third) . 

The big battery of the team reads: 
M. Cooper and W. Cooper. M. stands for 
Mort, winner of 22 games last year for the 
league honor of Most Valuable Player, 
and a sure 20-game winner this year. Walk- 
er, a year younger at 28 than brother 
Mort, is a slugger. 

These aces are backed by others in the 
Card deck: Southpaws Max Lanier, Ernie 
White, and Harry Brecheen (and Yankee 
Clippers list to the port side) ; Right-hand- 
ers Murray Dickson, Harry Gumbert, and 
Howie Krist; second-string Catcher Ken 
O’Dea; Fielders Garms, Johnny Hopp, and 
so on through the roster. 


The System: Manager since the mid- 
dle of the 1940 season, Billy Southworth 
is a Yankee whipper. He batted .345 in the 
1926 Series, and the Cardinals beat the 
Yanks for their first world championship. 
Billy the Kid “out-thunk” the New York- 
ers last fall and expects to do it again. 
The 50-year-old: manager is really more 
concerned about another battle. His son, 
Billy Jr., a promising minor-league out- 


fielder, has been in the Army Air Corps |. 


for nearly three years (he’s now a cap- 
tain) and played this season in a Flying 
Fortress over Nazi Europe. 

Most of all, Southworth and his coaches, 
Buzzy Wares and Mike Gonzales, have 
profited from Rickey’s heritage—the un- 


equaled Card farm system. At one time 


the club’s training grounds numbered over 
30; now they are a mere handful. How- 
ever, no major-league club has come up 
with such excellent replacements for the 
players drafted by war. Gone are Terry 
Moore, Johnny Grodzicki, Country Slaugh- 
ter, Johnny Beazley, Creepy Crespi, 
Jimmy Brown, and Howie Pollet. All that 
St. Louis has left is a team of champions. 


The Spirit: Billy the Kid is a rabid 
exponent of the old college try. He recalls 
with distaste the wild and woolly days of 
the Gas House Gang of the early 30s— 
Ripper Collins, Frankie Frisch, Leo Du- 
rocher, Pepper Martin, Dizzy Dean, etc. 
“There was once a Cardinal player, am- 
bitious to win the league batting title,” the 
manager says, aghast, “who sawed _his 
—s ates’ — bats in two.” 

t sort of thing doesn’t mn under 
Southworth. He believes hat ieee 
ism in baseball is dead. For instance, the 
Card boss refused to buy Bobo Newsom 
last year. His explanation: “We try to as- 
semble youth and speed, but, above all, we 
always demand complete subordination of 
solo ambitions.” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Slammin’ Stan 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Bar-room voice at a pay-phone: “A guy's just been murde 
Third Avenuh and - - -’ 


A bored, mechanical monotone crackles in the gloom of a cruising po- 
lice car: “- - - Third Avenue and Green Street, man reported murdered.” 


And twenty seconds later, as a siren sobs to the end of its 
griefless requiem, the law takes over .. . Fingerprints, photographs... 
ballistics report, teletype, radio . . . transportation... 


What part did machine tools play in helping to solve this murder? A 
very great part. For all this integrated mechanism of law 

and order and justice was made possible by a relatively few basic 
precision machine tools. . 


And one of these . . . the internal grinding machine. . . is essential 
to the creation of literally everything that goes 
into the vast and intricate mechanization of life today. 
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Buy War Bonds _ 








i}. The World's HYBRID CORN CAPITAL! 


Approximately 15 per cent-of the Nation's hybrid | 
seed corn is produced within a 75-mile radius of 
Bloomington, on 34,000 acres of hybrid seed field! ff 
ybrid corn has multiplied the wealth of the soil. ff 
Yet—in the midst of all this agricultural ne 
(and wealth)—thriving industries, now 75% de- ff 
voted to war production, bear out Bloomington’s ff 
two-fold advantages. . 
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| blade” smoothness every shave. 









Write for FREE Booklet 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
BLOOMINGTON, 








AND GO SMOOTHLY 


With an Enders Speed erga ai 
te don’t have so worry eee 

lade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop oats and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a ico ‘calinety 
blades. Here is your chance to 
h| really save steel and get “new 






















Get an Enders Speed 
your drugstore. 


Send $1 for Enders Sepeiet 
_Stropper—can be used only 
Enders Speed Blades. No C.0.D’ ‘8. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DERNAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP... BEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 


tS) aver at 
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RELIGION 


Chaplains Wanted 


The chaplain at Fort Myer was not very 
considerate. There were two schedules for 
services every Sunday, and he handed the 
early one to Brig. Gen. William R. Arnold. 
That meant the Chief of Chaplains of the 
United States Army had to get up at dawn 
to reach the Virginia camp in time. 

To the affable, vigorous Roman Catholic 
Army officer, who has recently been made 
a domestic prelate by his church, the in- 
cident was a huge joke on himself. But 
behind it lay the reaso. for his first New 
York press conference last week—the short- 
age of Army chaplains had grown to serious 
proportions. Because a soldier’s interest in 
spivitual matters usually increases in direct 
proportion to the tempo of the war, Gen- 
eral Marshall had insisted that every mili- 
tary unit leaving the country be accom- 
panied by a chaplain. Hence the shortage 
left 1,000 other units inside continental 
United States without religious guidance. 
Already 859 actual requisitions for chap- 
lains (350 from the Air Force and 509 
from the Army Ground and _ Service 
Forces) remained unfilled. 

Taking his plea directly to the 50 de- 
nominations which have chaplains in the 
Army and whose job it is to keep the sup- 
ply flowing, General Arnold begged the 
churches to send their clergymen into the 
service even at the expense of their home 
parishes. “The people at home will be bet- 
ter able to care for their religious needs 
themselves than will the boys facing death. 
We dare not fail these men by not supply- 
ing them with the necessary chaplains.” 





Laggards: The blame for the shortage 
fell on the shoulders of the churches; they 
had not kept pace with the expansion of 
the Army. Lauding the United Presbyte- 
rian Church and the Unitarian Church for 
having filled their 1948 quotas, General 
Arnold said that only four others were 
ahead of or were meeting their monthly pro- 
curement schedules: the Baptist (South), 
Presbyterian (U.S.) , Reformed Church in 
America, and Jewish. Falling slightly be- 
hind were the Lutherans (Missouri Synod), 
Protestant Episcopal, and Baptist (North). 
Lagging were the Methodist, Lutheran 
(NCL), Presbyterian (USA), African 
Methodist Episcopal, Colored Methodist 
Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion, and Roman Catholic. 

An Army chaplain himself for 30 years 
—and incidentally the first Chief of Chap- 
lains both to be appointed for a second 
term and to wear the rank of a brigadier 
general—the 62-year-old General Arnold 
scoffed at the hesitancy of churches to send 
their clergy into service because it might 
sacrifice seniority rights. “Bishops and 
church leaders should visit some of the 
posts into which their clergy are sent,” he 
said. “If they saw the need that exists.” 
the self-interest motive would quickly van- 
ish. Not only have 33 chaplains given their 
lives in the service of the Army since Pearl 
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Officially adopted by the Printing 
Ink Association, in 1, 3, 5 and 10 
lb. sizes, Sealright containers like 
these are easy to dispose of, bave 
no dangerous sharp edges, keep ink 
soft because their lids can always 
be tightly replaced—and have other 
important advantages. 


aoe 


* 


RINTING INK is. gooey, oily 
stuff. You’d hardly expect to 
find it packed in paper containers. 
But a year ago the metal-hungry 
war machine reached for the stan- 
dard ink can—and the industry had 
to do something quickly. 

Practical ink men and Sealright 
designers got together, worked out 
a special seepage-proof paper pack- 
age and did such a fine job that 
today 95% of printing ink manu- 
facturers use the Sealright con 
bainer. 

What is more, the Sealright paper 


SAID THE PRINTER 


container, designed originally as a 
pinch-hitter for metal, has turned 
out to have many advantages all its 
own! 

This is another example of the 
way in which Sealright engineers 
have helped to develop new pack- 
ages under the stress of necessity. 
Tobacco, shortening, frozen fruits 
and eggs, meats and sea food, chem- 
icals and cocoa are but a few of many 
different products now packaged in 
Sealright paper containers. Sealright 
is a good name to remember when 
you think of packaging. 


Sealright 


SANITARY 
PAPER CONTAINERS 


THE SEALRIGHT COMPANY, INC., FULTON, N. Y.— KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SEALRIGHT PACIFIC, LTD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Harbor, he explained, but all those in war 
zones work eighteen or twenty hours a day. 

It is because such devotion to duty is 
implicit in the nature of the job that the 
Army wants to keep chaplaincy on a vol- 
untary basis rather than to draft clergy- 
men. In the last war, for example, there 
were 2,363 Army chaplains—one for every 
2,400.men. Of these, 23 per cent were fail- 
ures, even though they were all volunteers, 
simply because enough care had not been 
exercised in-their selection. This was partly 
due to the.fact that until General Arnold 
reorganized the Chaplains Corps its mem- 
bers were jacks of all trades. Instead of be- 
ing allowed to do the job for which they 
had been trained, chaplains also had to act 
as librarians, teachers, post-exchange of- 
ficers, etc. Now, however, except in an 
emergency, they cannot be required to do 
anything but religious work. And to help 
them do their own job better, the number 
of men per chaplain has been cut from 
2,400 to between 900 and 1,000. 


House of Morgan 


The reputation of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as the denomination of the 
blue bloods was never more sharply under- 
scored than when it could boast the alle- 
giance of the heads of the House of Mor- 
gan. Almost as firm in the faith as his 
father, the late J. P. Morgan Jr. had been 
a vestryman of St. George’s Church in 
New York City and senior warden of the 
Church of St. John of Lattingtown in 
nearby Locust Valley—two of the highest 
posts a layman can hold. 

Last week a Morgan monument shed its 
connection with the Episcopalian past. The 
United Lutheran Church in America 
bought the 90-year-old brownstone build- 
ing at 231 Madison Avenue, assessed at 
$700,000. By the time the largest Lutheran 
body in the country celebrates its 25th an- 
niversary in November, the lavish Morgan 
town house will have been transformed 
into new headquarters for the church. 

What prompted the Lutherans to buy 
the sumptuous New York landmark was 
its size. With the swift growth of the 
church the need for larger headquarters 
had become critical. When the General 
Synod, the General Council, and the 
United Lutheran Synod in the South met 
in 1917 to negotiate the merger which 
boomed the present church, the total 
membership was 1,058,398. By Jan. 1, 
1943, the admission of several small Luther- 
an groups in the United States and Can- 
ada, such as the Icelandic Synod in Mani- 
toba, had played some part in the increase 
of the ULCA baptized list to 1,725,926. 

The 45 rooms in the Morgan house repre- 
sent three times the floor space of the pres- 
ent headquarters in the Lutheran Church 
House on East 35th Street, the block which 
was the site of the original Morgan stables. 
Moreover, except for transforming one 
room into a chapel where the tradition of 
regular services for the staff will be main- 
tained, the Lutherans expect no major al- 
terations will be necessary. 


FOURTH ESTATE 
Realism for Breakfast 


He is come to open 
The purple testament of bleeding war. 
—King Richard II 


The pictures were unbelievably stark. 
One showed the mangled, bullet-riddled 
bodies of American paratroopers in Sicily, 
lying in the grotesque, rag-doll postures 
of death on the battlefield. Another, a 
field-hospital scene, centered on the fresh- 
ly amputated stub of the leg of a soldier 





, Associated Press 
Casualty Close-Up: But editors shook their heads at this African field- 


will go down well when I have my coffee 
in the morning,” Thomas Dickson, acting 
photo editor of the tabloid New York 
Daily News,* told Newsweek. In Seattle, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Washington, and New York 
editors generally found the pictures too 
gruesome. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer’s 
managing editor voiced a common para- 
dox: “(We want] no sugar coating of the 
war [nor] stomach-turning pictures.” 

All this seemed to substantiate the atti- 
tude of Army and Navy press officers that 
they had gone about as far on grim pic- 





hospital photo of a soldier's footless leg | 


whose foot had been shot away. Photo 

editors gulped. Never had the War De- 
ent or the Office of War Information 
so cooperatively frank. 

By last week, the verdict had begun to 
arrive from the press on this new realism 
in war pictures and news. It left some 
doubt as to whether Elmer Davis, OWI 
director, had won a battle in a White 
House showdown with the Army and 
Navy or had been outmaneuvered by a 
strategic retreat. For though few editors 
denied that Davis’s venture into realism 
had mora!: value, likewise only a few 
could stomach his pictures. 

Printed widely as a hook-up to the War 
Bond drive, the paratroop picture drew 
shocked readers’ letters. (Two in The 
Washingt Daily News said such “mor- 
bidity” w 1d horrify mothers.) The am- 


‘putation photo seemed to have been ig- 


nored widely on the grounds of “taste and 
decency,” and the traditional concern for 
the stability of the reader’s breakfast. 

“I personally try to select pictures that 


tures as the press wanted them to. The 
OWI, nevertheless, is convinced the Amer- 
ican public can take it and promised more: 
“The people will be shown that Americans 
also get killed—that this is not an arm- 
chair war.” Two newspapers—The San 
Francisco News (“We are anxious to get 
more of these pictures”) and the New 
York tabloid PM (“We've printed more 
gruesome pictures”)—stood ready with 
open arms. And so, apparently, did the 
Boston Traveler, whose editor, Ray Kier- 
man, said he had yet seen no unusual or 
grim war photos. “But when such pictures 
are available, we'll use them,” he promised. 


Angel’s Gold 


To most newspapers, Sept. 28 will be 
just another date slug. To the two-year-old 
Chicago Sun and PM, its three-year-old 
tabloid brother in New York, it will be a 





“In another day, The News Fg a pic- 
ture of the murderess Ruth Snyder in the 
throes of electrocution. - 
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Look, Son... 


It’s going by the window now! 


» look out of any train window on the Southern 
Railway System today and you'll see history in the 
making. A history so new, it may not be in the school 
books for years to come. . 
A history so modern, it’s over-shadowed now by 
America’s Number One job of winning the war. 
But it’s there—alive—ready to burst into all its glory 
when Peace comes to free men once again. 
It’s an efficient, carefully planned, manufacturing 
city... where. a Southern village used to be. 


It’s a field of golden, sun-drenched grain ...where 
scrub pine grew before. 


It’s a new power project...a new factory...a new 
research laboratory. It’s anew product, a new machine, 
a new method. 

It’s the South, the growing Southland, served by the 
Southern Railway System... and geared to serve all 
America when our Victory has been won. 


Enmaat £. Rewnni 


President 


“Look Ahead . .. Look South” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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DEMOUNTABLE 
HOSPITALS | 


. another of Douglas Fir 
Plywood’s hundreds 
of war uses! 
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MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF | 


© Following close behind our 

fronts are scores of demountc! 

Douglas Fir Plywood by flatior 

Dallas, Texas. Because thes: 

to-clean units can be quickly * 

toa new Kokaenaret al folane! re-er Cc 

to speed and facilitate the atl-impo tant 
fAedical Corps Itis service Ink 

make Douglas Fir Plywood more use 
after Victory than ever before! 





The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
“WRAP IT TIGHT—MARK IT RIGHT’ 
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date encrusted with solid gold. For on that 
day next week their owner, Marshall Field 
III, will be 50 years old. Hence he will re- © 
ceive a present worth between $70,000,000 
and $75,000,000—the last windfall from: 
the estate of his merchant-prince grand-' 
father, whose fortune has enabled Mar- 
shall III to become the archangel of Amer- 
ican journalism. 

When Marshall Field I died in 1906 (two 
months after Marshall II had succumbed 
to a bullet wound in his home), he left a 
22,000-word, iron-clad will that became a 
lawyers’ model for perpetuating fortunes 
and prompted inheritance-tax reform in: 
Illinois -and other: states. Under that will 
Marshall III came into $46,000,000 ac- 
cumulated income on his 45th birthday. 
Prior to that, income payments when he 
was 30, 35, and 40 had totaled $43,000,000. 
With these, plus an annual income of 
about $2,800,000, Field had received $93,- 
000,000 by 1941. Today the total inherit- 
ance would run between $185,000,000 and 
$200,000,000. This, however, has been re- 
duced by trusts set up for three of his five 
children, handsome settlements on two 
former wives (one drew $1,000,000 yearly 
alimony) , and a long list of philanthropies 
and social upliftings. 

But no Federal taxes have eroded a 
basic fortune which is perhaps second only 
to Henry Ford’s. When the first Field set 
up the enduring core of his wealth, Fed- 
eral inheritance taxes did not exist. Under 
present laws, a net estate of $70,000,000, 
for instance, would remit $52,000,000 in 
Federal and state taxes. — 


J Marshall Field III, who at the moment 
is finding a considerable outlet for surplus 
funds in journalism, entered the Fourth 
Estate in a roundabout way. He was 
schooled at Eton and Cambridge, England; 
emerged from the last war a captain, and 
settled down in New York on a baronial, 
$6,000,000 Long Island estate where he 
raised prize Guernseys and flowers, hunted 
foxes, and tilled the manor. In 1935, after 
his second divorce, Field submitted to a 
year’s treatment by Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 
Russian-born psychiatrist. The patient 
credited him with clearing his mind. By 
1936, the Field who had cast a routine vote 
for Hoover four years before had become 
an ardent New Dealer. . 

In PM, which he bailed out for a $1,500,- 
000 a few months after helping to create it 
in 1940, Field found the first expression of 
his new life; then in The Sun, he chal- 
lenged the morning-paper monopoly held 
by Col. Robert R..McCormick’s Tribune 
in Chicago. Ironically, McCormick’s con- 
trol of The Tribune stemmed from a loan 
made to his grandfather, Joseph Medill, 
by Marshall III’s Grandfather Field. 

Both PM and The Sun have proved cost- 
ly ventures, but Field shows no signs of 
abandoning either. Indeed, The Sun in- 
vestment, estimated from $3,000,000 to 
$7,000,000, gives hopes of paying off. The 
newspaper’s circulation is about 300,000; 
its advertising lineage for July was 575,107, 
a gain of 56 per cent over July of last year. 
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Private Pringle is our guest. For him 
and all the other men and women in 
uniform we'll peel the potatoes and 
make the coffee and set the tables. 
We'll serve the finest meal our chefs 
can prepare... and then we'll wash 
the dishes and tidy up the kitchen. 
Of course, with the armed forces 
eating tens of thousands of meals every 
day in Fred Harvey restaurants, hotels 
and dining cars... with our civilian 
patronage tremendously increased be- 


cause of the war... with food ration- 
ing so severe and trained help so scarce 
e+. we've quite a job on our hands. 

Sometimes it’s just impossible to 
give you civilian patrons the kind of 
Fred Harvey service you’ve come to 
expect. But when we must ask you to 
wait...or eat quickly and leave... 
we know you’ll be glad to do it. 

Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are grate- 
ful for your uncomplaining acceptance 
of this temporary situation. We prom- 
ise you the old-time Fred Harvey hos- 
pitality will be back again just as soon 
as the war is won. 


— ek 
1943. Fred Marvey, Chicege 


Victory will come SOONER if we: Conserve 
food in our households « Refuse to 
buy from black markets ¢« Pay nece 
essary taxes uncomplainingly « Buy 
War Bonds instead of luxuries ¢ Kill 
rumors that aid our enemies 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private >: 
Pringle in various 
branches of the U.S. 
armed forces. 


RESTAURANTS > SHOPS - HOTELS + DINING CARS | 
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HERE'S 
‘ COOLING 


RELIEF! 


@ YES—you can often ease the tor- 
ment of hot, tired feet. 

Just apply a little ‘Absorbine Jr., espe- 
cially around the ankles and soles where 
the big blood vessels are located. You 
get relief in two ways! 

First, Absorbine Jr. c-o-0-l-s! Second, 
it steps up your circulation through 
many of the affected foot muscles, ten- 
dons and ligaments. Fatigue acids, often 
the cause of painful swelling, are carried 
away. 

In these days of extra walking, always 
keep Absorbine Jr. handy—it brings such 
grand relief and quickly, too! At all drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Famous also for relieving Athlete's 





One STEP in the right 
direction is all it takes to 
put you in Cleveland’s 
most convenient, comfort- 
able hotel. On Public 
Square and connected with 
Union Passenger Terminal. 


CLEVELAND 


p Poke 
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RADIO 


What’s on Your Mind? 


Until now, although a radio 
performer’s opinions have been 
public property, listeners’ 
thoughts have remained pri- 
vate—which in most cases has 
probably been just as well. 
This came to an end on the 
Blue network Sunday, Sept. 
12, with the first of eight 
weekly broadcasts by Joseph 
Dunninger, a mental telepa- 
thist who thinks he sounds 
like Gabriel Heatter. On the 
half-hour show (4:30-5 p.m. 
EWT) the man who bills him- 
self modestly as “The Master 
Mind of Mental Mystery” | 
successfully read the thoughts 
of (1) a trio of “judges,” (2) 
the studio audience, and (3) 
the radio listeners, represented 
this week by an editor of The 
New York Mirror. 

Dunninger, a dark-haired, 
middle-aged 185-pounder, has 
been a professional mind read- 
er, magician, and hypnotist 
for the past 25 years. Enter- 
taining mostly at private par- 
ties, he has netted about $25,- 
000 a year since 1980 and has 
astounded the Duke of Wind- 
sor, six Presidents of the 
United States, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, who, after he had appeared at the 
White House, nervously reported: “He’s so 
remarkable . . . that some people wouldn’t 
like to have him around all of the time.” 

Dunninger’s most serious efforts have 
been devoted to “exposing” spiritualists 
and mediums. For although he believes in 
mental telepathy, he disavows the exist- 
ence of spirits and for years has main- 
tained a standing offer of $10,000 to any- 
one who could show him one which he 
couldn’t disprove. 

The Blue network now offers another 
$10,000 to anyone who can disprove Dun- 
ninger. A would-be exposer, if he can 
wedge his way into the studio audience, 
will see something like this: 

Dunninger, a blackboard, and _ three 
judges (some of whom are name guest 
stars) share the stage. After an introduc- 
tion of weird organ music, the judges con- 
centrate on a number chosen at random 
from 25 telephone books. Dunninger, at a 
distance of a hundred feet or so, also con- 
centrates (he maintains that he loses sev- 
eral pounds this way during each perform- 
ance: “not sweat—energy”) and writes the 
number on a blackboard which the studio 
audience, but not the judges, can read. The 
judges then tell their number, which is, of 
course, the one on the blackboard. 

After a little more of this, Dunninger 
goes into his weekly “brain buster.” This 
Sunday’s was reading a headline from the 
still unpublished Monday edition of The 
New York Mirror, known only. to the edi- 








European 


Dunninger’s master hand was quick but his 


master mind was quicker 


tor who had just written it. He winds up 
the show by sending a telepathic message, 
usually a name, to the radio listeners who 
are asked to concentrate, write down what 
they receive, and mail it in. Maybe nobody 
gets it right. But can Dunninger help it if 
the audience isn’t receptive? 


Thalia and the Kilocycle 


Which is better, a radio actor or a stage 
actor? Does it take more talent to perform 
in front of a microphone in an empty stu- 
dio or on a stage before a thousand peo- 
ple? Is it harder to express an emotion 
with the voice alone, or to act with hands, 
face, body, and a set of scenery? These 
questions continually provide fuel for the 
long-smoldering fire that burns between 
Broadway and Radio Row. It crackled 
up into flame again three weeks ago and 
has given a rosy glow to the radio section 
of The New York Times ever since. 

Earle McGill, a CBS producer who was 
around Broadway a long time, tired of the 
Broadway habit of regarding radio acting 
and unemployment as identical categories. 
He sat down and put his indignation into 
an article for The Times of Aug. 22. Call- 
ing the theater “increasingly a luxury 
which few actors can afford,” he said that 
the finest acting of today is now done on 
the air. “Last night [a radio actor] may 
have been playing Tiny Tim on one net- 
work, but today it’s the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father . . . An actor on Broadway could 
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Until Hitler gets his! 


“It’s no fun being tied down with an old clunker of 
a furnace . . . but, if making the old one last will 
‘help win the war .. . brother, I'll wear my ball and 
chain willingly until we put that big one on Hitler!” 


Like other good Americans, you probably are 
following Uncle Sam’s suggestions—trying te 
make the old furnace do, installing insulation, 
storm windows and weather stripping—planning 
to save every possible iota of heat. However, it’s 
ten to one you'll be ready to throw off the shackles 
of inefficient heating soon as war is done. 

That’s why we'd like you to know this about 
Bryant automatic gas heating. It can give you 
permanent freedom from the basement, or help 
to make that space a recreation room where you'd 
rather stay than go. It can make fuel worries 
something you found mighty easy to forget. Yes, 
and it’s even an antidote for that .. . “John, we 
simply must have the drapes cleaned again!” 

Perhaps you remember back to the year when 
a Bryant went into that mansion uptown. Gas 
heating was looked upon as something of a miracle 
then. Costly, too. Now, Bryant engineers are 
satisfied that automatic gas heating equipment, 
even more efficient than a year or two ago, can be 
installed in every home after the war. 

When the day comes . . when you want heating 
that is automatic, clean and economical . . . 
replace with a Bryant . . . and let the junk man 
cart away your ball and chain! 


The Bryant Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


One of the Dresser Industries 











Every dollar invested 
in War Bonds sends 
more fighting equip- 
ment into action 
against our enemies... 
speeds production of 
Axie-smashers such as 
Uncle Sam’s mighty 
tanke, which Bryant 
helps to build. Buy as 
many War Bonds as 
you can... aften! 
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hardly encompass in his single lifetime the 
number of parts . . 
busy radio actor in the course of a single 
year in the metropolitan studios. Clio and 
Thalia,” he concluded with an inaccurate 
flourish,* “lie in the clutch of the kilo- 
cycle.” 


So Few—So Many: McGill was right 
in claiming versatility as a primary requi- 
site for radio acting. One of the stoniest 
walls discovered by a newcomer to radio 
is the director’s habit of casting all their 
shows from a personal list of twenty or so 
actors, upon whom they call for hundreds 
of parts each year. But whether this leads 
to a high quality of acting was questioned 
the next day by Wilella Waldorf, drama 
critic of The New York Post, in an answer 
to McGill’s column. The ability to sound 
like Tiny Tim one day and the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father the next, she found, indi- 
cates only “a certain flexibility of the vocal 
cords,” such as is found in vaudeville act- 
ors who imitate Greta Garbo, President 
Roosevelt, or two cats battling on the 
back fence. 

Her contentions were backed in The 
Times the following Sunday by Richard 
Maney, one of Broadway’s. most visible 
press agents and an old friend of McGill’s. 
“An actor, given the choice of starvation 
and a collusion with a microphone,” he 
wrote, “owes it to his family and the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue to cast the fatal 
die. In similar extremities actors have 
been known to take up rum-running, auc- 
tioneering, due-bill peddling . . . But Mr. 
McGill is sullying a noble profession when 
he tries to make capital of their despera- 
tion.” 

Last week Maney was rebuked in turn 
by two people probably better qualified to 
judge the question than any of the others. 
One was Will Geer, who on the stage has 
played hundreds of Jeeter Lesters in “To- 
bacco Road” and is currently doing a 
good deal of radio acting. He advised 
Maney that it would be helpful to drop in 
on a radio show sometime. “Not an hour 
of the day goes by.in any studio in which 
there isn’t some challenge to the moldy, 
mechanical, and gaslight performance of 
Broadway plays that live forever or but 
a day.” 

The other was 22-year-old Joan Tetzel, 
who started in radio at 18, has played in 
a dozen top soap operas and dramatic pro- 
grams, was a Broadway success last year 
in “The Damask Cheek,” and is now play- 
ing daughter to Helen Hayes in “Harriet.” 
“Some of the best acting I know,” she 
opined, “has been in radio, and some of 
the worst . . . You will find some of your 
pure radio products on Broadway .. . 
easily grabbing great gobs of critical plum 
pudding . . . I don’t think the quality of 
acting changes with the medium. If an 
actor’s a ham there isn’t much a director 
can do about it.” 





“For Clio, Muse of history, he meant Mel- 


ene, Muse of tragedy. He was correct on 
halia, Muse of comedy. 


. encountered by a 


MOVIES 
Nightingales in Khaki 


Underneath the professional polish of 
“So Proudly We Hail,” Paramount has ex- 
posed the raw nerves of an arresting war 
film. Unlike-the numerous recent tributes 
to our armed forces, this film celebrates 
the gallantry of American women on the 
fighting fronts—specifically that of the 





Army nurses who endured the purga-_ 


tory of Bataan and Corregidor. 

While such certain box-office lures as 
Claudette Colbert, Paulette Goddard, and 
Veronica Lake are the stuff Paramount’s 
Florence Nightingales are made of, Allan 
Scott’s script makes only moderate con- 
cessions to Romance and practically none 
to Glamor.* This is a drama of sweat and 
dirt and horror and of heroism notably 
above and beyond the call of duty. As 
such, Mark Sandrich directs it with an 
effective mixture of anger and honest ad- 
miration. 

Inevitably, there are times when realism 
borders on the fabulous. In particular, 


But such scenes are the exception. For 
his story Allan Scott had access to War 
Department files and the first-person ac- 
counts of eight Bataan nurses who escaped 
just before The Rock capitulated. Obvious- 
ly, in the campaign, truth was a good deal 
stranger and tougher than any fiction 
Hollywood could contrive. 


Return of the Negri 


As directed and produced for . United 
Artists by Andrew Stone, “Hi Diddle 
Diddle” is a hard-working, self-consciously 
zany farce about a lass who loves a sailor, 
marries him, and kas one heck of a time 
getting around to a honeymoon. While the 
story is an attenuated whimsy to support 
an overloaded grabbag of gags and comic 
situations, the film eventually succeeds in 
being mildly amusing. 

Adolphe Menjou sparks these proceed- 
ings with an amiable impersonation of a 
con-man paterfamilias. Dennis O’Keefe as 
the hapless groom and June Havoc and 
Billie Burke, after their familiar respective 
fashions, carry on in his support. The chief 





Veronica and Claudette abandoned their glamor 


there is that moment when Veronica Lake, 
brooding over the Japs’ slaughter of her 
fiancé, saves her trapped sisters-in-khaki 
by strolling in the direction of a Jap ma- 
chine-gun nest with a grenade ticking in- 
side her jacket. Up to this point Miss Lake 
(generally associated with the peek-a-boo 
hair-do) has worn her crowning glory in 
a prim knot at the nape of her neck. Ad- 
vancing on the impressionable Japs, how- 
ever, she cagily, and Rapunzel-like, lets 
down her long hair. A moment later every- 
one concerned is blown to smithereens. 





*The Misses Colbert, Goddard, and Lake 
had to be put through sort of a Hollywood 
basic training program in the wearing of G.I. 
clodhoppers and tin hats. 


interest, however, will center in Pola 
Negri’s return to the Hollywood spotlight 
after an absence of almost a decade and 
in Martha Scott’s belated debut as come- 
dienne and glamor girl. 

Cast as a Wagnerian soprano of uncer- 
tain years and temper, Poland’s former 
femme fatale displays an unembarrassed 
capacity for very broad and surprisingly 
successful comedy. As for Miss Scott, it 
isn’t fair to judge her penchant for levity 
on such short notice and dubious material. 
In any case, the young actress—happily 
reprieved from a stage and screen career 
hitherto associated with country maids 
and gentle spinsters—is photographed at 
her prettiest. 


~ 














Out of Great Emergencies . . . New Leaders Arise 


MONG FREE MEN, always, new leaders 
arise to meet the challenge of great 
emergencies. These are the men who deny 
the “‘don’ts” and the “can’ts” of conservative 
years ... who dare the impossible. 

There were several such “impossibilities” 
in the aluminum industry, before Pearl Har- 
bor. It was “impossible” that America’s war 
needs could ever exceed what was then con- 
sidered a huge national production capacity 
...or that imports of foreign bauxite could 
be stopped ... or that our bauxite could be 
turned into purest aluminum. 

But far back in 1940, a single company 
challenged all three of those “impossibil- 
ities.” Reynolds, then the world’s largest alu- 
minum foil producer, built a huge new plant 
in Alabama...began mining domestic ore... 
and deliberately prepared to process low- 
gtade bauxite. Today, this is the only plant in 


the U. S. where bauxite comes in at one end, 
and aluminum sheet rolls out the other! 

As war came, the huge rewards of this 
pioneering became apparenteven to the most 
skeptical. But Reynolds kept on breaking 
precedents. From earth to aluminum sheet 
was one step. They dared the next step... 
earth to sheet to finished aircraft parts. Now 
Reynolds feeds endless streams of airplane 
parts to assembly lines throughout America! 

And there is even more to this story than 
the quantity production of aluminum ingot, 
aluminum sheet and finished aircraft parts. 
The wings of our victoriousairmadas demand 
quality as well as quantity...they must be 
made ever lighter and stronger. Reynolds en- 
gineers are preparing to announce new mira- 
cles of metallurgy. Further “impossibilities” 
will be conquered . .. in Reynolds’ steady 
progress toward Leadership in Aluminum. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
‘GENERAL OFFICES, RICHMOND, VA. 
38 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 


AMERICA’S NEW SOURCE OF ALUMINUM 








Christened ... with FLAME! 


FLAME . . . as well as champagne christens ships. The last 
act that frees a ship from the ways is the cutting of steel 
bonds by oxy-acetylene flame. This swift cutting of steel typ- 
ifies the way the oxy-acetylene flame is speeding the fabrica- 
tion of ships, aircraft, locomotives, guns, shells, tanks, and 
hundreds of other vital articles made of metal. 

All over America, this flame cuts time and gives to mass- 
production industries a means of manufacturing faster, better, 
and at lower cost. Since the white-hot oxy-acetylene flame 
cuts through metal as easily as a saw through wood, it makes 
steelworking as simple as carpentry! From the time steel is 
made . . . until it is finally cut up for scrap and sent back to 
the steel mills for a new lease on life... oxy-acetylene flames 
expedite its treating, cutting, and fabricating. 


LIQUID OXYGEN! The de- 
mand for oxygen today is 
great. Driox liquid oxygen 
has made it possible for mass- 
production industries to be 
supplied in bulk. Liquid oxy- 
gen—occupying only 1/862 of 
the volume of gaseous oxy gen 
—is shipped in tank cars and 
tank trucks and converted to 
gaseous oxygen as needed. 


SPEEDING QUALITY STEELS! 
Production line efficiency in 
removing surface blemishes 
from new steel became pos- 
sible with the Lin-de-Surfacer 
scarfing machine. Huge mech- 
anized batteries of oxy -acety- 
lene flames “skin”? hot steel 
... quickly and economically 
... resulting in higher yields 
of quality steel. 





The oxy-acetylene flame is not new. Oxygen, acetylene, and 
many machines and techniques for treating, cutting, and fab- 
ricating metals have been made available to industry for 
years by THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, a Unit of 
UCC. The present wide application of Linde’s peacetime re- 
search and development ... coupled with the great expansion 
of Linde’s oxygen-producing and engineering facilities before 
the emergency arose. . . are contributing vitally to this coun- 
try’s mass output of the things it needs. These products and 
processes—plus new ones that are stemming from today’s 
continuing research — are important among the mass-produc- 
tion tools that can be used in the future to bring you better 
cars, trucks, tractors, washing machines, refrigerators, and 
many other things for better living at lower cost. 


KNIVES THAT NEVER DULL! 
Oxy-acetylene flames held in 
mechanical arms trim and 
bevel steel plates for welding 
in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by methods formerly 
used . . . cut in straight lines, 
circles, orin irregular patterns, 
The flames are also used to 
harden and soften metals and 
to prime them for painting. 


MECHANIZED WELDING! 
“Unionmelt” electric welding 
automatically joins steel 
plates as much as 20 times 
faster than any similarly ap- 
plicable method .. . and does it 
without noise, fuss, or sparks. 
This process complements the 
hand and mechanized meth- 
ods of welding with the oxy- 
acetylene flame. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street (Ide 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


CHEMICALS 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
United States V: jium Corp i National Carbon Company, Inc. 











Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Chemicals Corporation 














Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 
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ART 
Double Decker 


A new art gallery was born ten weeks 
ago in an ex-silver shop on Santa Monica 
Boulevard in’ Hollywood—and it is truly 
Hollywood’s gallery. Its proprietors are 
Vincent Price and George Macready, two 
actors who also know their art. Price, in 
fact, was in London to study the German 
art of the fifteenth century when he won 
the role of Prince Albert in “Victoria Re- 
gina” and thus became acquainted with 
Macready, also a member of the Helen 
Hayes cast. 

Not afraid to turn his own hand to 
painting and sculpture, Price fulfilled an 
expressed ambition when the Little Gal- 
lery opened up in its 20 chaste feet of ex- 
hibition space. The actor-owners plan to 
tun it jointly, one taking over when the 
other is busy with a movie role. 

The patrons of the gallery, too, are 
movie stars—the most concentrated group 
of well-heeled art buyers in the United 
States. And while its artists’ origins vary 
in both time and space, the current recipi- 
ent of a one-man show is an old-time Hol- 
lywood character, John Decker. . 





Old Master: Decker, a member of the 
exclusive gang of Hollywood eccentrics 
which includes W. C. Fields, Fanny Brice, 
and Roland Young, has been in Hollywood 
since the late "20s. For a while he worked 
for the movie studios painting copies of 
Pictures called for in scenes—a bogus 

enoir, for example, which would look 
enough like the original to be identified 
without bringing on a plagiarism suit. 

Decker, however, was anxious to be a 
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Associated Press Photos 


Decker designs: Harpo on Blue Boy’s body and The Profile as Hamlet 


serious artist. Having heard that every 
good artist must learn by copying the Old 
Masters, he began copying the Old Mas- 
ters. Only he gave them the heads of living 
people. Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, for ex- 
ample, rated the face of Harpo Marx, 
whereas a portrait of Queen Victoria took 
on the equally pudgy pan of W. C. Fields. 
In all, Decker painted about 300 of these 
and made a good living from them. 

But one evening at a swanky Hollywood 
dinner party, a worthy lady guest, spotting 
a prized Romney on the wall, exclaimed 
with delighted recognition: “Why, there’s 
a Decker!” This so disgusted Decker, he 
claims, that he decided to give up that 
sort of painting forever. 


New Style: Certainly the twelve can- 
vases in the show at the Little Gallery 
couldn’t be more different. Decker now 
paints as he feels, and the result is mature 
honest work. Arthur Millier, Los Angeles 
art critic who has closely followed Deck- 
er’s development, commented: “He has 
abandoned his former mannerisms and 
moved into a wonderful realm of light, 
dark, and color fused with his lively im- 
agination.” The painting which Decker 
considers his best, and which Thomas 
Mitchell bought for the top price of 
$1,200, is “The Silent Town,” an elo- 
quently desolate Utrillo-like portrayal of 
a street in a deserted mining town. 

Other paintings sold were “Before the 
Storm,” to Errol Flynn, and two to Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, “Portrait of a Young Girl,” 
and a portrait in profile of the late John 
Barrymore as Hamlet, painted from mem- 
ory three months ago. Barrymore was 
Decker’s closest friend and is still his fa- 
vorite topic of ‘conversation. 

The two met in New York in the early 
twenties when Barrymore was playing 
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Hamlet and Decker was drama cartoonist 
for The Evening World. Somewhat earlier 
Decker had his first and last fling at act- 
ing—in the title role of “The Master 
Poisoner” at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater. One night, after five or six bourbons, 
he walked on the stage and fell flat on his 
face. After that, as he tells it, he gave up 
the theater and took up drinking. 

The result is that now, at 48, he suffers 
from gastric ulcers and diabetes and is on 
a “horrible diet administered by my wife.” 
Nonetheless he is a happy man. 





THEATER 
One Man Shows 


The two shows that came to Broadway 
last week had one thing in common; éach 
turned out to be a one-man vehicle. Pro- 
ducers Small and_ Finklehoffe _ billed 
“Laugh Time” as a vaudeville show and 
that, happily enough, is just what it was. 
Irving Caesar called “My Dear Public” a 
“revusical story” and perhaps that is as 
good a way as any of describing it. 

“My Dear Public” was a long time get- 
ting into shape for the Big Town, which 
may be the reason it fails to make the 
weight at weighing-in-time. Shortly after 
the curtain goes up you may get the idea 
that the revusical includes an intelligible 
plot about a zipper manufacturer who 
undertakes to angel a Broadway show. 
This is an illusion. At various times Ethel 
Shutta, Eric Brotherson, Rose Brown, 
Georgie Tapps, and others sing and dance 
nicely with chorus and ensemble, but when 
nothing else seems likely to happen, you 
wait for Willie Howard to lift the show 
by its fancy boot straps. This is a physical 
impossibility even for the great Willie 
Howard as Willie Howard, or as a Scots- 
man, a Mexican, or even (God save the 
mark) as Frank Sinatra. 


q “Laugh Time,” on the other hand, ven- 
tured into these parts from the West, 
leaving its scenery behind it (the war, 
you know). But even without the window 
dressing, “Laugh Time” is a good buy for 
the show shopper. In a casual way, the 
various acts are sensibly arranged for 
variety: Bert Wheeler, if you liked him in 
the old days, is as funny as ever; Ethel 
Waters, despite some unfortunate and 
recently acquired mannerisms, can_ still 
put over any number of songs. In addition 
there are Buck and Bubbles, several com- 
petent acrobatic and dance turns, and 
that justly famous canine fantasy, “The 
Bricklayers.” ‘ 

But “Laugh Time” really lives up to its 
title when Frank Fay is on stage—which 
is pretty much all the time, considering 
that he is master of ceremonies and that a 
first-night audience seemed willing to do 
without the ceremonies. Even if the shrewd- 
ly foolish Fay isn’t an acquired taste from 
the vaudeville era, he still is a smooth and 
show-wise entertainer who seems to have 
as good a time as his audience. 
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Protects Your 
Extinguisher 


An improperly charged fire extinguisher i is as use- 
less as a gun without ammunition. A deteriorated 
extinguisher cannot be replaced for the “duration” 
because of priority regulations preventing many 
civilians from obtaining new extinguishers. Your 
Fyr-Fyter distributor will keep your extinguisher 
filled and in first class operating condition. Call 
him in to inspect your equipment. If you are not 
located near a Fyr-Fyter distributor, copy name, 
size and type of your extinguisher from nameplate 
and send it to us. We will be glad to give you 
complete service information. 


wo NG> The Fyr-Fyter Company 


Dept. 6, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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MUSIC 


Entrepreneur With Crew Cut 


’ Hunting a Carmen may not equal the 
search for a Scarlett O’Hara—but then 
Broadway never was like Hollywood any- 
how. Even though the choice involved a 
Negro Carmen for an all-colored cast, there 
were no contests; there was no noise. But 
by last week a new Carmen was rehearsing 
for the much-talked-about forthcoming 
Billy Rose-Oscar Hammerstein II-Georges 
Bizet opus, “Carmen Jones.” That her 
name is Muriel Smith will be of little im. 
portance until she proves she is or is not 
as good as her backers think she is. But 
that she and the rest of the principals in 
the cast—all unknown and therefore all 
a gamble—are rehearsing at all is largely 
due to the taste and skill of John Henry 
Hammond Jr. 

At 32, young Hammond—son of Emily 
Vanderbilt Sloane, grandson of Mrs. Henry 
White, and great-nephew of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton McK. Twombly—is a remarkable fig- 
ure, to say the least. With his crew cut, 
casual clothes, and quiet (though slightly 
nervous) manner, he looks like a college 
boy just out of Yale—which he never even 
bothered to finish. But on swing music he 
is an authority whose word is unques- 
tioned. Years spent as Columbia Records’ 
most valuable talent scout and Café So- 
ciety’s eager godfather have made of him 
a musical Aladdin who moves quietly but 
efficiently. 

After a Hammond visit, a bass player 
in a two-by-four beer joint may find him- 
self suddenly playing with Benny Good- 
man or Count Basie. Meade Lux Lewis, 
one of the best boogie-woogie pianists, was 
washing cars in Chica — Hammond 
brought him to New York, Lena Horne 
was just a vocalist with Charlie Barnet’s 
band when Hammond talked her into try- 
ing a solo act at Café Society in New York. 
And Clarinetist Benny Goodman was a 
free-lance radio saxophonist until Ham- 
mond, then acting for the English division 
of Columbia, got him to making hot jazz 
records. Goodman is now, incidentally, 
married to one of Hammond’s four sisters. 

To make matters more incredible to the 
roster of his rich and social relatives, Ham- 
mond is an Ardent Causist. Though he is 
devoted to anything Forward-Looking 
(meaning a Leftish Independent) his par- 
ticular crusade is that of racial equality, 
and he has done more for the Negro mv- 
sician than almost anybody. He covered 
the Scottsboro case for The Nation, and 
he has written frequently for The New 
Masses. He is not, however, generally 
deemed a fellow traveler—there being 
“some doubt,” as his close friend E. J. 
Kahn Jr. wrote of him in The New 
Yorker, “about where he is traveling to.” 

Certainly no one accuses him of per- 
sonal ambition. His relatively modest in- 
herited income is often spent in loans to 
unemployed musicians and in underwriting 
expenses for auditions. All his work for 
“Carmen Jones,” which began last May 
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Invasion comes high—in blood and money. 
Part of the cost must be paid with human life. That means 
deep and lasting hurt for many and many an American family. 


Part of the cost must be paid in cash . . . this September. And 
that’s going to hurt, too! 


The 32 War loan Onive is here! 


To pay for invasion—to get the money to keep our fighting ma- 

chine going—you, and every man or woman in America, are 

asked to invest in at least one extra $100 Bond in September. 
$100 EXTRA, mind you—for everybody! 

No man or woman can hold back. No man or woman can point 
to his Payroll buying and say, ““They don’t mean me!’ No manor 
woman can say, “I’m already lending 10% or 12% or 20%—I'm 
doing enough!” 


This ones going to hurt! 





Sure—it’s going to hurt. It’s going to take more than spare 
cash this time—more than just money that might have gone for 
fun. It’s going to take money you have tucked away. It’s going 
to take part of the money we've been living on—money that 
might have meant extra shoes or clothes or food! Money that 
might have gone for anything that we can get along without! 


Sure—it'll be tough to dig up that extra money. But we've got 
to do it—and we will. 


We'll do it partly because of the look that would come over 
the faces of our fighting men if we should fail. We'll do it partly 
because the cheapest, easiest way out of this whole rotten busi- 
ness is for everybody to chip in all he can and help end it quick. 
We'll do it partly because there’s no finer, safer investment in the 
world today than a U. S. War Bond. 

But mostly, we'll do it because America is right smack in the 
middle of the biggest, deadliest, dirtiest war in history. 


And we're Americans, 


Back the attack with War Bonds 


This space contributed to the Third War Loan Campaign by 
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and took him to Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Nashville, and Chicago, 
was done for expenses. 

Those who don’t know Hammond as a 
viola-playing chamber-music enthusiast 
and think of him only as a swing addict 
in a smoke-filled night spot are going to 
be amazed to find out where he got the 
cast for “Carmen Jones.” Since the music 
will not be swung but will be played 
straight out of Bizet’s score, the singers 
came from musical conservatories and 
church choirs—and not from dives in back 
alleys. Furthermore, barely four or five 
made their living at music. But they bear 
the Hammond hallmark. 


Young King Corn 


The date was July 30, 1942. With a 
washboard, a set of tuned cowbells, a 
sledge hammer, a frying pan, a gong, a 
couple of automobile horns, and a violinist 
who played with a Yo-yo instead of a fid- 
dle, Spike Jones and his City Slickers were 
out to beat the ban (Petrillo’s) . 

The American Federation of Musicians’ 
edict forbidding further record-making was 
set for Aug. 1, so the Jones and his Merry 
Men had to throw something together for 
Bluebird in a hurry. One side was set for 
“I Wanna Go Back to West Virginia.” 
That, they hoped, would sell. The second 
side selected was a novelty song from a 
Disney short. It was called “Der Fiihrer’s 
Face.” They went the whole hog and gave 
it what it deserved: A genuine Grade A 
No. 1 Bronx Cheer. Hardly orthodox on a 
phonograph record, but highly effective. 

So effective, indeed, that “Der Fiihrer’s 
Face” made Spike Jones the King of Corn 
overnight. Released a year ago this week 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 5, 1942) , the record has 
sold almost a million copies. It has also put 
the City Slickers (1) on two radio shows 
(Bob Burns and a West Coast program 
called Furlough Fun), (2) in two movies 
(Thank Your Lucky Stars and Meet the 
People—both yet to be released), ($) on 
a three-month coast-to-coast personal ap- 
pearance tour, and (4) into the $5,000-a- 
week class. 


L for Lyre: A whimsical character 
who looks like a more-push-faced Jimmy 
Cagney, Lindley Armstrong Jones was 
born in California on Dec. 14, 1911, the 
son of a Southern Pacific Railroad depot 
agent. More than touched in the head 
by the jazz craze, little Lindley was 
soon one of the hottest drummers on the 
West Coast. Radio shows sought him and 
phonograph record companies used him 
constantly. 

This steady activity became very mo- 
notonous, however, so for their own amaze- 
ment Spike and a few of his equally whim- 
sical friends would foregather in some- 
body’s back room and hold “How Green 
Was Our Corn” jam sessions. Caught in 
the act by RCA Victor, they were soon 
making disks for Bluebird. Hence, July 
$0, 1942, (sort of a Pearl Harbor for 


music) . 
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A bird in Der Fihrér’s face was worth two in the sticks 


Being consistently crazy mad for com- 
mercial purposes is not as gay as it seems. 
It involves, among other things, the em- 
ployment of one Willie Spicer. Now Willie 
is the lad who pioneered on the birdaphone 
in “Der Fihrer.” From that instrument it 
was as nothing to introduce the sneeza- 
phone, the anvilaphone, the hiccupaphone, 
and the collidaphone. When pressed, Wil- 
lie will even perform on the shooting-gal- 
leryaphone, but he admits, like others, that 
that’s carrying a good thing too far. Willie, 
by the way, is draftproof—and nonexist- 
ent. , 

There is also the matter of thinking up 
new productions and new instruments. A 
postwar vision—if the Slickers can stand 
the strain—will present The Waterlude 
from Sloppy Lagoon (using cantaloupe 
halves in a tub of water), The Sheik of 
Araby (with a live horse), A Goose to 
the Ballet Russe (which will give the coup 
de grace to The Dying Swan), and a piéce 
de résistance to be titled “I'll Give You 
Eyerything but My Wife and I'll Make 
You a Present of Her.” In order to realisti- 
cally render this number it calls for one 
member of the orchestra to crack English 
walnuts in his teeth, another to rip a tele- 
phone book in half, and a third and a 
fourth to tear mustard plasters off each 
other’s chests. 

Outside of a billygoat trained to nyah- 
a-a-a-a-a in the key of C, an old automo- 
bile to be torn and smashed at will (the 
collidaphone in his newest record, “Wild, 
Wild Women”: .there have been few new 
instruments of late. Unless you want to 
count. the guitarlet, which has been on 
view during the current movie-house tour 
ending the first part of next month. This 
stringed instrument is the seat from a you- 


know-what and is played with lyre-like 
gestures. “To me,” says Jones, “what a 
cello is to Stokowski.” 


RECORD WEEK 


D’Invy: Sympuony No. 2 1n B-F1at. 
Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Symphony. Victor. Five 12-inch records in 
album, $5.50. A first recording of this 
little-played but well worth-while Gallic 
work. Monteux gives it everything it needs. 


Coweti: Tates or Our CountRysIvE: 
Leopold Stokowski and the All-American 
Orchestra with Henry Cowell at the piano. 
Columbia. Two 12-inch records in album, 
$2.50. Although replete with Cowell’s now- 
famous “tone clusters” (the business of 


striking the keyboard with the flat of the 


hand, the clenched fist, or the forearm), | 


this suite is really pleasant—if hardly 
reminiscent of California, the Hudson 
River Valley, the Iowa corn country, or 
the farm lands of Western Kansas. 


Waener: Bripat CHAMBER SCENE FRoM 
Lonencrin (Act III). Kirsten Flagstad, 
Lauritz Melchior, and the Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Edwin McArthur. 
Victor. Two 12-inch records in album, 
$2.50. Out of Victor’s cherished hoard of 
unreleased disks comes a break for Flag- 
stad fans. Made three years ago, this al- 
bum is full of all the vocal opulence ex- 
pected from a Flagstad-Melchior duet. 


ScHuMANN: FRAUENLIEBE UND LEBEN. 
Lotte Lehmann, with Bruno Walter at the 
piano. Columbia. Four 10-inch records 
album, $3.50. Vocal beauty of an entirely 
different mood and kind, and to be recom- 
mended to all Lehmann lieder enthusiasts. 
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Diplodocus forgot to change his mind 


Wen PROBABLY have a lot of Diplodoci with us today 
instead of fossilized in the Rocky Mountains, if they hadn’t 
been so stubborn. : 


But somehow it didn’t seem dignified for a Diplodocus 
to fool around with this new-fangled ‘“Evolution’’ stuff. 
And so the Diplodocus achieved the final dignity of all 
time— extinction. ; 

Which is all’ very nice for the paleontologists (fossil- 
collectors to you). But short-sighted policy for a Diplo- 
docus ... 


Or a business man. Like the Diplodocus, he sometimes 
holds the goal of dignity so close to his eyes he forgets 
his real goal—vitality. Some go so far as to pass up an 
advertising medium like Puck-The Comic Weekly, because 
of a fancied lack of “dignity.” Yes, it happens. 


Which is silly, of course. Good humor and high ad- 
venture have the dignity of the whole human race in them. 
The editors of Puck in bringing Walt Disney’s irascible, 
lovable ‘Donald Duck” to millions of readers every week 
are following a well defined blueprint for giving America 
its most entertaining weekly. Add “Bringing Up Father” 
Starring Jiggs and Maggie; “Blondie” and her irrepressible 
Dagwood; “Tillie The Toiler” who has set many a style; 
“Believe It or Not!” authored by famed Bob Ripley; “The 
Katzenjammer Kids”, America’s most famous practical 
jokers, and it explains why Puck is the most thoroughly 
read publication of its kind in America. 


When choosing a medium to carry your advertising 
message— whether institutional or sales promotional—keep 
these facts in mind: 


1... More people (men and women as well as children) 
read ‘the comics” than any other one form of entertain- 


ment feature. : 


2. Visibility and readership are unusually high because | 
Puck-The Comic Weekly accepts only a limited number of 
advertisements per issue. Space in Puck is a valuable fran- 
chise. 


3.. Puck produces results. In 1939 one of the country’s 
leading manufacturers of soap and quality cosmetics tested 
Puck-The Comic Weekly with 3 advertisements. Each 
year the schedule has been increased. In 1943 this adver- 
tiser is spending $125,000 in Puck. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 
6,000,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast and is read by over 20,000,000 people 
— men, women and children. 


Sales minded executives with an eye to the future should 
ask to see and carefully consider Puck’s analysis of ‘Your 
Customers of Tomorrow”’, a sound presentation chock full 
of sales information. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York—Hearst Building, Chicago. 














Frozen-Food Lockers 
are Safest with 


lf you are lucky 
enough to have a ree 
frigerated locker you 
know what a wonderful 
help it is in meeting 
food shortages. But 
many families now get 
only as close to a locker 
as the waiting list. They 
are hoping that the 350 
new locker plants, re- 
cently approved by the 
. Government, will be 





Your meats ere. cut and 
quick-frozen by the plant 
attendant. 


built promptly. 


To those about to 
erect. a new locker 


plant, or to enlarge a 





present one, we offer 
a Pn mea an ge the benefit of our al 
perience with such in- 
stallations all ‘over the 
country. The largest 
plant of this kind in the 
world, as well as some 
of the smallest, uses 
Frick Refrigeration and 
Frick — Knickerbocker 
Lockers. 


Users will tell you 
that frozen-food lock- 
ers are safest with Frick 
Equipment. Ask for 


me your copy of Bulletin 
Frick - Knickerbocker Steel jar. 4 

Lockers and Frick Refrig- 145: it gives the rea- 
eration make THE winning sons, along with other 


team for conserving food. | uable data on locker 


plants. 
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A small item of news recently 
published may well provide the open- 
ing strains of a discussion which will 
truly reveal Russia’s major demands in 
the peace-making. Professor Eugene 
Varga of Moscow, in a lecture in that 
city, said that since Germany has in- 
flicted damages upon Russia vastly 
greater than those suffered by any other 
country, Russia should- claim repara- 
tions commensurate with her losses and 
should have priority in such repara- 
tions. Professor Varga suggested that 
Russia might settle for ten years of 
work by 10,000,000 skilled workers. 
Also that this labor should be supple- 
mented by repayment in money, live- 
stock, machines and other deliveries. 

That this is not mere academic va- 
poring is indicated by the position of 
Varga in Soviet affairs. He has been 
close to Lenin, Krassin and Stalin since 
the revolution. As a Soviet economist, 
he enjoys the rare distinction of having 
his books officially distributed in vari- 
ous languages by Soviet embassies. As 
head of the “Russian Institute of World 
Economics,” he is a person of impor- 
tance in Moscow. It may be assumed 
that his statement is an authentic indi- 
cation of official views. 

The Varga figures of 100,000,000 
labor-years, translated into money at 
the European 1939 average of $500 a 
year, amount to some $50,000,000,000. 
This, in purchasing power, would be 
about 70 per cent more than was 
claimed after the last war, and six to 
seven times as much as was actually 
paid. It would, if imposed, take from 
Germany more than one-fourth of her 
national income. 

The reasoning behind the Varga pro- 
posal takes into account the economic 
value of Russians killed, of Russians 
used by Germans in forced labor and 
the destruction of inanimate wealth. 
There is stark logic in the idea, as well 
as a sort of Draconian justice. 

In appraising it, it is important to 
remember at all times that Russia has 
a communistic economy in which 
wealth is measured in labor. 
Stalin, as a peace negotiator, will be 
thinking in economic terms quite unlike 
those of his capitalistic partners. He 
would point out, no doubt, that with 
reference to reparations Versailles was 
a “capitalist” peace. In economic terms, 
that means that the Allies roughly cal- 
culated damages, translated that into 
, labor-years and then into money values, 
) 





Premier- 


Reparations in Manpower 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


and told Germany to work at home, 
produce wealth, translate it into money, 
and pay the money to the Allies. This 
will not satisfy Stalin, partly because 
he does not reckon in those terms and 
partly because “capital” reparations did 
not work out. The Germans simply did 
not pay. 

The reasons they did not pay need 
not be elaborated. They claimed that 
they could not pay because, after the 
war, the Allies and the United States 
would not buy the products of their 
labor and, hence, that they had no 
money to pay with. It is significant 
also that French labor would not hear 
of German labor’s being brought in to 
pay reparations in work. In a com- 
munist economy, the wealth is labor, 
and Russian labor has no means or 


- reason for objecting to the bringing in 


of German and satellite labor. 

There is.no doubt that the Varga 
figures are pretty high. That is because 
they represent a position taken for the 
purposes of bargaining. But the idea 
illustrates the unique problem which 
will confront the peace-makers, since 
they represent different economic sys- 
tems and speak different economic lan- 
guages. 


This proposal, however, presents 
two very bright spots in the present 
cloud of uncertainty which veils Rus- 
sian relations. In the first place, it casts 
doubt upon the rumors that Germany 
and Russia might make a separate 
peace because Russia might offer better 
terms. These terms are much more se- 
vere than anything that Germany 


might expect from the Western Powers, ° 


even after unconditional surrender. For 
they take from Germany the very life 
blood of industrial as well as military 
power. ' 

In the second place, they represent 
a demand that Russia cannot enforce 


- alone. Unless all of Germany is under 


control, no workers can be exacted. 
Therefore Russia, to get even part of 
what she expects, will need the con- 
tinued cooperation of the United States 
and Great Britain. 

The Varga proposal reveals the real 
objectives of Russia in peace-making. 
Boundaries, spheres of influence, oil, 
gold, money, air or naval bases, even 
the Dardanelles, are secondary con- 
siderations with a communist nation. 
Labor is the supremely important 
thing. 
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from Chungking _ ae 


to Ka linin RAMTAMREONE the United States! 

- aS pt l “So you think a round-the-world 
trip is out of the question these 
days?” queries a friend. “Well—I made 
a tour of the world in one day! Yes, sir 
—I did it in New York City! One of the 
highspots was the 600-year-old play I 
saw in Chinatown. I’m sorry I didn’t 
have the time to stay for the entire eight 

hours this Chinese classic ran. 
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x M ys “] started my tour with an early- 
Wey y morning visit to Washington 
! Square’s famous art-market, where 
paintings are sold outdoors like vege- 
tables! You have to look twice to real- 
ize you’re not in the Paris that was. 
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“Next stop—the Near East, via the Syrian “On to a Polish war-relief festival, and ““Evening—and I started out from Sutton 
3 section. Lots of brass and harem atmos- A there I saw jitterbugs do a shag dating Place in a hansom cab that might have 
phere...and superb Canadian Club old-fash- back to William the Great. I guess there isn’t sprung from Dickens’ London. Street lamps, and 
ioneds and lunch in a Syrian restaurant. anything new under the sun! fog, a towering bridge—the illusion was perfect! 


“So to the final treat of all—a Canadian Club high- 
ball a la russe in the ‘Roaring Fifties.’ You’re right— 
Canadian Club’s flavor does speak all languages!” 
The distillery is now making war alcohol instead of whisky; 
so the available supply of Canadian Club is on quota for the 
duration. 

Also, railways must give war materials and food the right 
of way and you may sometimes find your dealer temporarily 
out of stock. 

Many Canadian Club fans are voluntarily “rationing 
themselves”—by making two bottles go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
{4 99 
Canadian Cll 
Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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